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The folio-wing Paper is a Report- to the Government of Madras under whose orders 
and bj whose sanction the ^axcavations at the Amaravati Tope were conducted in 1877. 
It'is printed by the kind permission of the Secretary of State for India in Council, with 
the view of obviating the inconvenience and delay which would be caused by submitting 
it in manuscript. :i 

It is earnestly to be desired that the marbles still in India belonging to this magnifi¬ 
cent monument should be transmitted to England. The defaced and damaged specimens 
now in the British Museum are considered of such value by that great Antiquary and 
Architect, Mr. James Fergusson, that he has devoted half his splendid work on “Tree 
and Serpent Worship” to their consideration; but the'exquisite specimens still existing 
in India, are as superior to them as highly polished marble is to very inferior stucco. 
The stones in India have clear, polished, smooth surfaces, many of them with every 
line of carving as fresh as when they left the sculptors’ hands. Those in England 
are so defaced as to be almost unrecognisable, while the marble has so deteriorated 
by careless exposure that it looks like badly whitewashed limestone. If the slabs in 
England are so valuable, what would not be thought of those now in India ? It is 
impossible to exaggerate the difference in their condition. 

It is, however, possible that, at least for the present, no proposal for the transmission 
of the marbles to this country will meet with approval in consequence of the crowded 
state of the British Museum, to which Sir Walter Elliot’s collection of the Amaravati 
sculptures has lately been transferred. But at least they could be sent to Madras. At 
Amaravati the marbles lie buried out of sight, or exposed to the tender mercies of idlers, 
in an out-of-the-way village seldom visited except by some hard-worked European 
officer, whose tent is pitched under the trees hard by, perhaps once in six months, and 
them only for a day or two at a time. 270 miles by road from Madras, and 130 from the 
nearest railway station, Amaravati is not likely to be a favourite resort for travellers. 
The Tope is so destroyed that nothing can be gained by leaving the slabs in situ, since 
only a few mutilated fragments remain in their original positions. The marbles should 
be removed to a place of safety, where, at the pleasure of the scientific world, they could 
be catalogued and exhibited, or placed exactly as they were found lying when excavated. 
If left where they are they must be guarded by paid watchmen, at a perpetual charge to 
the State; for to leave them unguarded, or watched by the hard-worked village officials, 
is simply to condemn them to mutilation and destruction. The latter proposal can never , 
for a moment be seriously considered. Now there are only two places in India to which 
for the present their removal can be contemplated. One is Bezwada; the other, 
Madras. At Bezwada there is no room for them, and it would be useless to go to the 
expense of building a large building for their reception in such a place. Why not 
remove them to Madras? As to carriage nothing could be conceived more simple. 
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From the spot where they lie the ground slopes gently down to the Krishna River bank, 
and the marbles could with the greatest ease be got to the water’s edge on rollers. On 
the east of the Siva Temple there is an inlet where boats are laden with heavy cargo, 
and it so happens that the bank at that spot is just so high as to allow cargo at certain 
seasons of the year to be shipped at the same level direct from the bank into the boats- 
Engineer officers could so arrange as to embark the marbles direct from the bank into flat 
punts lying by the side of this inlet without material lifting or lowering. The distance 
from the Tope may be a quarter of a mile. Once in'the punts the marbles could be floated 
down the river with the stream to Bezwada in a few hours (17 miles). Thence, without 
transhipment or breakage of bulk, the punts could be towed the entire distance to Madras 
along the new canal, lately completed and available thanks to the exertions of His Grace 
the Governor of Madras. There need be no dangerous shipments or voyages by sea. 
The water communication by canal and river is now open the whole way from Amara- 
vati to Madras. Once there they could be taken to the Central Museum, and would be 
in a place of safety till the British Museum is ready to receive them, and the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. At the Central Museum they would probably not' be able to be 
stored under cover in the present building, and it might be necessary to erect a tem¬ 
porary pavilion of iron and wood in which they might be Safely kept for the time. 
Ground is available, I imagine, in the compound of the Museum. Expense there must, 
of course, be; but it would be trifling considering the advantage derived from the rescue 
and preservation of these priceless gems of Ancient Indian Art—priceless for the beauty 
of their sculptures, and for the wealth of the information they contain on all that makes 
the past history of a nation valuable or interesting to the student, the antiquary, or the 
statesman. 

I am anxious here to tender to Mr. Fergusson my most grateful thanks for repeated 
acts of kindness and consideration. In spite of the fact that I differ from him in some 
points, and am so young in the work, he has never refused me the advantage of his 
advice, assistance, and encouragement. 

I am under deep obligation also to Dr. Eggeling, who though personally an entire 
stranger to me, has with the most disinterested kindness, and at infinite pains, prepared 
for the Press a transliteration and translation of the Inscription Plate found at the 
British Museum. Sir Walter Elliot’s courtesy, too, has enabled me to add, in an Appendix, 
some notes on his excavations at Amaravati, which help materially to complete 'the 
history of the monument during its last days. 

The fortunate discovery in the British Museum of the larger of the two inscription 
stones drawn by Colonel Mackenzie’s clerks in 1816, and since missing, leads to the hope 
that the more valuable one, the smaller of the two, may possibly at last be found; and 
that thereby a clue may be obtained to the chronology of the monument. 

Ban church, May 1880. 


R. Sewell. 
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THE AMARAVATI TOPE. 


§ A.—INTRODUCTION. 

It fell to my lot, in the year 1875, to be stationed in the Kxstna 1 District of the Madras 
Presidency, with head-quarters at Bezwada on the Krishna River. This is a place of 
considerable antiquity, once tbe capital city of the small kingdom of 
wards one of the chief towns of the Eastern Chalukyas. The town is surrounded with 
granite hills honeycombed with the solid rock-cut memorials of ancient religious fervour 
and stands on alluvial soil, under which, whenever disturbed, appear the vestiges of past 
greatness, statues and walls and sculptures of old temples long since fallen and now 
fying buried under many feet of river silt. Opposite, across the river, is the gieat 
four-storeyed temple of Undavilli, hewn in the solid rock ; while m the neighbourhood 
almost every village has its especial relics of the past, Buddhist or Brahmamcal. Here 
and there are the remains of the circular stupas which the followers of the great Reformer 
erected over relics either of himself or his principal disciples ; and 17 miles westward, on 
the south bank of the river, lie the remains of the most magnificent Buddhist monument 

in all India -—the Amaravati Tope. '. , , . ,, , • m u 

The more I looked about me the more it became plain that m a small way L might be 
of use to Oriental Archaeologists by calling attention to remains hitherto unknown, and 
carrying on work at localities known but only partially investigated; m tact, by Rnrnbly 
Snowing in the footsteps of Mr. .1. A. 0. BobwoII, the late Collector of the Distinct whoso 
archeological researches had produced such good fruit, but whose lamented death had 
for the time put such a sudden stop to mvestigations into the antiquities of the neighbour- 
hood. Accordingly in March of that year I addressed a letter to the Government of 
Madras, which resulted in my being entrusted by the Government of India with a grant 
of 1,000 rupees for explorations at Amaravati, Bezwada, Undavilli, and other places. 
This was in June 1876. During the’ close of that year, and the 

was occupied at the occasional intervals that I could snatch from official business in 
excavating the Undavilli Cave Temple. The great famine was then beginning to make 
itself felt in earnest, and crime was largely on the increase, so that it was not ti l ilay 
1877 that I found myself able to visit Amaravati and begin work there. Even then 
there were hindrances: I was greatly pressed for time, the heat was intense, and 1 was 
unwell; but, in spite of this, I was successful beyond all expectation m the work 
accomplished so far as it went. The illness I was suffering from drove me to England 
on three months’ leave in the following July, and on my return to India I was posted, 
on special duty connected with the famine, to another District. There I found time 
to write up my First Report on the Antiquities of the Krishna, which 1 submitted in 

December 1877 to the Government of Madras. 

At the commencement of that paper I wrote as follows: — 

“ 4 My present Report is devoted, solely to the Undavilli Gave, the Bezwada 
Antiquities, and Buddhist remains in the neighbourhood I leave the entire question 
of Amaravati to a future occasion for several reasons. I have no skilled draughtsman 
by me to make exact fair copies of the rough plans and sections I have been able to 
make myself, and without such plans and sections a notice of the excavations would be 
useless. ‘ I am at a distance from Amaravati, and, having made my notes seven months 


1 So styled officially. 
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ago in pencil on rough pieces of paper, ancl then become too ill to complete the work 
satisfactorily, I dare not publish them, for fear of mistakes occurring, till I have 
carefully gone over the ground again. Moreover, the illustrative photographs that have 
been taken are so poor as to be almost valueless, and I am very anxious that Govern¬ 
ment should allow me the services of a better trained man from Madras. For all these 
reasons I hesitate about publishing my notes till I am in a position to send in a more 
satisfactory Report. Amaravati is sucb an important subject that absolute accuracy is 
essential. . . . 

“Id. . . . 1 would earnestly request the Government to grant me the services of a 
skilled draughtsman. What is wanted is absolute accuracy, and my untrained hand is 
quite unequal to the task of drawing such careful survey-sketches as are essential to the 
subject. I would .also earnestly beg that a competent photographer may be permitted 
to visit Amaravati at Government cost and take really valuable photographs of the 
marbles; .worthy of being multiplied for distribution to, those gentlemen in Europe who 
are watching with great interest the result of these explorations;—or, if the Government 
should so please, for publication. The specimens of photography submitted with this 
(the best I could get in the neighbourhood, economy being forced on me by the small 
amount of money at my disposal) are clearly unworthy of the subject in hand. 

“ 12. I submit some of these with this Report, more as protests than as illustration, 
begging that the Government will be pleased to help me to make the excavations really 
of use. to those at home, by being illustrated in a more satisfactory manner. Amaravati 
is an impossible place to get at, but lits monument is of world-wide interest'; and I 
would , strongly urge that a little extra expense should not be allowed to prevent the only 
method being adopted by which Oriental Scholars and Archaeologists can derive benefit 
from the new discoveries.” 

s ‘ 13. I would point out that both draughtsman and photographer ought to be on the 
spot while the excavations are in progress; the one to take measurements, and mark 
the position of every marble as it comes to light; the other to stamp in permanence 
the general progress of the work at its different stages, as well as to afford accurate 
information on the position of those stones which remain in situ. Photographs of 
separate marbles could be taken afterwards.” 

Early in 1879 I received the order of the Madras Government on my Report, in 
which they acknowledged the necessity for “ a sufficient staff of surveyors and photo- 
“ graphers for the special work.” But the Order was not so much a reply to me as a 
paper for the information and orders of the Government of India. 

I. returned to the Kistna District early in 1878, but it seemed to me not only 
undesirable to do anything at Amaravati till adequate assistance could be granted to me, 
or some one else deputed for the Ttork fully provided with such assistance; but in itself 
improper for me to meddle with work deliberately suspended pending Government Orders. 

I therefore made no attempt to recommence work at Amaravati during that year. 

When I received the order in question early in 1879 I found that the Government 
of Madras,, admitting the necessity for skilled aid, had laid the matter before the 
Government of India. My hands were therefore tied. Two months later I was invalided 
home for 18 months. 

I mention all these details to show my reasons for delay, and the exact position in 
which I stood. I was awaiting orders, and was unwilling to proceed with work at 
Amaravati till that work could be done in a way satisfactory to Archasologists. 

On February 26th, 1880,1 received a letter from a friend in the Kistna District, 
stating that His Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Ohandos had visited Amaravati and 
f given instructions that the entire remains were to be excavated forthwith, 1 and it is 
therefore my duty to report without delay all that I know about the Amaravati Tope, 
If the information as to His Grace’s orders is correct this Report will be simply the 
winding up of my connection with the Tope; if incorrect it will do no harm, and I shall, it 


1 Since writing the above [ have been favoured with the inspection of a demi-official communication from 
Madras which confirms the report I heard privately. 




may be, bave the satisfaction of revising it hereafter on the spot. And without assuming 
to myself knowledge I do not possess, it is perhaps no very great presumption on my part 
to think that the information herein contained may possibly be of use to those engaged on 
the work, as they may like to know what has been already done. Even though part (Section 
F.) of this present paper is, to my great regret, only an amplification of notes in many 
places imperfect, which I had previously withheld because it seemed undesirable to print 
anything till I could speak decisively on all points, it is clear to me that my duty in 
the present state of affairs is to state, and state without delay, whatever 1 happen to 
know. The information that I possess, imperfect though it is, may do good and can do 
no harm, so long as my position is thoroughly understood. If permitted by Government, 
to, have any share in the work in the future, I shall go overall this ground again as I had 
originally intended to do. If not, others will doubtless correct me when in error, and 
complete my labours when imperfect. 

The object to be aimed at by any person engaged in excavating these marbles should, 
I think, be to fix so conclusively the position of each separate stone as it lay. im¬ 
bedded in the soil at Amainvati, that, whether they are transported to Madras or to 
London or remain exposed where they fell, those interested in the subject and 
possessing the requisite scientific knowledge may be able to reconstruct the original 
monument, at least so far as the present position of the remains may enable them to 
do so. The removal of some stone by one not possessing the requisite knowledge of 
the scientific importance attaching to the position in which it was found may possibly 
destroy for ever all chance of determining some valuable or interesting question at 
present doubtful. 

This paper pretends to be nothing more than a description of what I saw at 
Amaravati, and what I find in Colonel Mackenzie’s manuscripts in the Library of the 
India Office and in some other previous publications, with the deductions which it 
appears to me necessary to draw from those sources. All my explorations were carried 
on with the aid of Mr. Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” and it needs no 
words of mine to express the profound gratitude felt by the Scientific World to the 
unremitting toil and exertions of that great scholar. If I differ from him in some points 
it is with the greatest diffidence, and not because I aspire to set up my opinion against 
his. It appears to me indeed absolutely impossible to avoid differences of opinion on 
some matters of detail, but the expression of them can only lead to good result by stimu¬ 
lating further inquiry and research on the part of those best able to decide the questions 
at issue. 

Mr. Fergusson’s “ Tree and Serpent Worship,” being the standard work on the 
Amaravati Tope, I shall have to be perpetually referring to it; and to avoid repetition 
and save space shall call it simply “ F.” Roman numerals indicate Mr. Fergusson’s plates, 
Arabic the pages of his letterpress. 


Y 1124 . 
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§ B. AMARAVATI, AND NOTICES OF THE TOPE BY WRITERS PRECEDING 

AIR. FERGUSSON. 

Amaravati lies on the south bank of the Krishna river, 62 miles from its mouth. 
A large tract of country in the neighbourhood belonged in the last century to a wealthy 
Zemindar who resided at Amaravati. In .1797 Colonel Mackenzie, hearing that some finely 
sculptured stones were to be seen at Amaravati, visited the place and found a number of 
the marbles in situ, but learnt that the Rajah had lately seriously injured the monument 
by utilizing its materials for the repairs of the handsome Temple to Siva close by, 
on the bank of the river. In 1816 and 1817 Col. Mackenzie returned to the spot and 
prepared careful plans and sketches of the place, with drawings of several of the 
sculptures, and sent them to the principal museums. They however attracted little 
attention as no description was sent with them. In 1840 Sir Walter Elliot excavated a 
number of marbles and sent them to Madras. These were subsequently transmitted to 
England and are now at the British Museum. Since then the monument has remained 
in statu quo, Air. Boswell of the Madras Civil Service, late Collector of the District, 
being the only gentleman who directed public attention to the remains still in existence 
on the spot. 

(Occasionally, when any of the European officers of the District visited the place and 
expressed interest in the subject, the village officers would unearth one or two sculptured 
slabs for his inspection, and after his departure the shepherd boys and idle lads would set 
to work to chip and disfigure them as far as lay in their power. This state of things 
lasted till I commenced excavations systematically in 1877. 

It will be interesting, before proceeding to an account of these recent excavations, 
to know exactly what had been previously written about the monument up to the time 
when Mr. Fergusson brought .it lastingly to notoriety by the publication of his great 
work. We shall then have an insight into the successive stages of demolition which 
the monument has undergone since 1796, whilst the extracts which will now be 
reprinted, and which afford very reliable information on the original shape of the central 
structure, will I think irresistibly drag the reader to a conclusion on this matter different 
to that arrived at by Mr. Fergusson. 

The earliest notice that I can find is a MS. copy by a clerk of a note apparently by 
Colonel Mackenzie himself. Mr. Fergusson quotes from it on p. 166 (note 2.) and I now 
give it at length. Colonel Mackenzie had pencilled on it “ 1798,” but had erased that 
date and written “ 1803 ” against it. It is pasted into Mackenzie’s volume of the 
Amaravati sculpture drawings in the India Office Library. 

“ Memorandum of Amrksvaram in Guntoor, &c. 

“To the southwards of the village, close to it, is a circular rnound of about 1)0 feet in diameter 
which had been cased round with bricks of a large size and slabs of white stone, sculptured so 
far as I could see by their remains there; for the best stones were carried into the Pagoda which 
Vassa Reddy was repairing in 1778. Mr. Sydenham took a drawing for me of the fragments that 
., remained; the circular mound is called Dipal-denna or the Hill of Lamps ; proceeding from this place 
North to the South gate of the square Inclosure of the Pagoda lay a slab of white stone, but now grey 
with the crust of ages; five or six figures are on it sitting apparently on chairs the whole very 
dim, hut a drawing would be desirable. 1 

“ The most curious and most complete is to he found further on, close to the outside walls of 


1 I have been unable to identify this marble with any found at. Amaravati. Possibly it was removed. 
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the Pagoda Inclosure on the South, on going towards the river; Here is a small Pagoda of the Lingam 
formed by three rough stone slabs set on end and covered at top by another placed transversely. 
On this stone is represented the escalade of a Fort; a figure ascending a ladder; another from 
a turret on the walls shooting an arrow before the Gate of the Place; a figure with a round shield 
prostrating himself before a Chief seated on an Elephant, and followed by otuers on hoi sex, Bullocks, fcc. 

“ The^whole forms a Groupe of a very different stile from anything observed anywhere else, m this 
Country, and as the Attitudes, Profiles, &c. differs from the common Hindoo stile an exact drawing 
would be desirable which could he best done, as a Fac Simile by laying common paper oiled over it 
and tracing off the outlines with a Pencil. In this manner several Inscriptions were copied in 
Mysore and it is highly'' probable there might be here Inscriptions to explain them. 


The annexed sketch will show the situation of the several places.” 


And 


As stated in tlie note this sketch unfortunately appears to have been lost, 
the slab with the representation of a’siege has not yet been identified. ( 

In 1807, Colonel Mackenzie communicated a paper to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which was printed in “ Asiatic Researches, vol. lx., p. 272. 1.his is so interesting that 

I make no apology for reproducing it. Only a short passage, quite unnecessary to punt 
here, is omitted, together with a sheet of drawings which are rough and of little 

y a } U0 

Tli8 drawings arG those which wore fcaken for Col. Mackenzie by Mi. Sydenham> 
as stated in tlie previous extract. 

Ix consequence of notices received at Owjote, I determined to call at Amrdsvurci'nb, to see tlie 
antiquities lately discovered there, as the place is near the banks of tlie Crlshi wi> and we could ieaclv 
the place "whither our tents were to be sent, early in the day. I therefore despatched my interprets 
Boria, accompanied by some Brahmens and two Sepahis, in the evening, to Amvdsvarann, with 
directions to make some previous inquiries into the history of the place: and to conciliate the 
inhabitants; particularly the Brahmens , who are apt to be alarmed on these occasions. 

In the morning, before day, we left Ibrdmpattan by moonlight, and passed along the north bank 
of tlie Crishna. We observed, a few miles off, a dry but deep cAlava, or canal, leading off from the 
river, probably intended for the purpose of cultivation. At daylight, we were in the sandy bed of 
the river which seems to he nearly two miles wide, including the islands , and contains no wutoi at 
present. ’ We ascended the shallow bank to Amresvaram. The temples appear to he new, and are 
‘aid to have been recently built by the ChmtapeUi Mjd who lias fixed his chief residence here, 
since Lacshmipuram was occupied by our troops. A high mud square wall encloses the temples 
and his houses; and the rest of the place is laid in regular streets, at right angles, in the same 
manner with his other places of Lacnlmiijmram , &e. A street, going south from a gate of the temple, 
seems to be 200 feet wide ; and an open choultry stands in the intersection of four principal streets. 
I found Bo nr A ready to receive me, attended by some Brdhmens; who said that the people here 
were rather surprised and alarmed, at the approach of Europeans and Sepahis, until he assured them, 
that our object was merely to view the lately discovered ruins. We were then conducted to those 
remains of antiquity. We found a circular trench, about 10 feet wide, dug about 12 feet deep, into 
a mass of masonry, composed of bricks of 10 inches square and 4 inches thick, ft is probable that 
this body of masonry did not extend to a greater depth. The central area was still untouched; 
a mass of rubbish was thrown outside of the ditch, which prevented any observation of its 
state ; hut I conjecture, that tlie whole had, previous to its opening, formed a solid circular 
mound. In this ditch, a white slab lay broken, which still exhibited some figures m relievo, ot 
which Mr. Sydenham took a sketch. Against the outside of the trench were placed three or four 
slabs, of tlie same colour, standing, but inclining inwards ; on the inside, where these were uncovered, 
they had no figures, except where the top of one rose above the earth. Without, some sculptures 
appeared, which lead me to conclude, that these sculptures were exposed on that side to view. 
From the inquiries of my Brahmens I could obtain no other account, than that this place was 
called Dipdl-dinna or the hill of lamps. The Mjd, about a year ago, had given orders to remove 
a large stone, to be carried to the new pagoda, which lie was building, when they discovered the 
brickwork, which induced them to dig up the rest for the buildings. Tim white stones were then 
brought to light, and unfortunately broken ; at least we could perceive few of them; and though it was 
said,'that some were carried into the temple, the Brdhmen , who was admitted, had perceived only some 
broken pieces. The sculptured stones, observed, were as follows 

A BROKEN piece, still lying in the ditch, or excavated foundation, on which appealed something 
like a Lingam, or a pillar, vising through what seemed shaped like a desk, but was probably designed 


and 

original 


1 There is a little sketch at the side, and a note, “ See the place marked a in the sketch.” This evidently 
refers to some sketch plan, but I have not succeeded in finding it amongst Col, Mackenzie s diawings. 
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for an altar; a male figure stood on the left, with its arms disposed as if pouring something on it; 
but, as the upper part, and what he held, were broken off, this seems doubtful. Near him stood a 
female, holding a Chambil, or pot, on her head, in the Hindu stile. My Brdhmen naturally enough 
concluded, that this represented a female carrying water to assist in the offering to the Lingam . The 
feet of two figures remained on the right, which probably had appertained to two figures in the same 
attitude on that side. The stone was a white marble, called by the natives P&l-rdyi or milk stone. 

Near it, stood three slabs, inclining inwards against the masonry, which had been dug out. 
On the side on which they were viewed, no figures were seen ; and they were rough and unpolished : 
it is probable, that they'have sculptures on the side still covered with earth ; and I have already 
mentioned, that some designs appeared at the top of one. If the whole of the circle was faced with 
these slabs, it is to be regretted, that this treasure of antiquity did not fall into better hands. 

On the rubbish above, near these, and belonging to some unfortunately broken, were two pieces 
of the same white stone; one of these seemed divided into two compartments, by a border, on which 
three wild hogs running were sculptured: the outline is well designed. The leg of a figure sitting, 
and the hind leg of a horse, appear above, remaining of the original design. Below the border, the 
plane was inclined to a lower border: and in the space of fibout G inches, two lines of characters 
were carved: on cleaning oft* the dust, the first line appeared very legibly. I have to regret, that 
the approaching heat prevented my remaining, to copy this inscription in facsimile. Some of the 
characters are, however, as I believe, faithfully given in the annexed attempt; and I left a Brdhmen 
to transcribe the whole, but his copy was not satisfactory. In the place marked cc, some of the 
letters seem to resemble those of the Ceylon inscription. The other piece contained the head of a 
horse, and some defaced heads and prominent ornaments. 

.Near the gate of the temple lay a slab, grey with the crust of ages ; but of the same white 
marble. On it, five or six figures appeared, sitting in various attitudes, on what at first sight 
seemed to he Lingams : but upon close examination, tlieir seats resembled our chairs. The most 
curious, and most complete piece of sculpture, we found, as we returned along the high mud wall 
of the temple ; laid as a roof over a small temple of Lingam , of the same materials. It represented 
the attack and escalade of a fortified place. The principal figure, on an elephant (with the usual 
attendants, the driver and the fanner), seemed issuing orders: before him, a pedestrian figure, with a 
round shield, seemed prostrating himself: a graceful figure, at full length, stood close to the gate 
of a tower, fronting them. The tower, which was octangular, was surmounted by a rounded roof 
on pillars, of the shape of an Ambari ; under which an archer was represented, in the act of drawing 
his bow, and shooting at an assailant, who covers himself with his shield, while mounting the rampart 
by a ladder : another figure, from behind the rampart, appeared peeping over, and covered by some 
defensive arms: several horsemen, and a man mounted on a bullock, seemed to support the attack. 
The town and rampart seem to Ire of stone, from the lines drawn obliquely to represent the per¬ 
spective, which, however aukwardly done, was the first attempt of the kind 1 had observed in 
Indian sculpture. To whatever age this is to be attributed, we here find an escalade, defence by 
flanking towers, and their use, and the mode of attack and defence, illustrated by a Hindu sculpture. 

When mention of these sculptures was first made to me at Ongole, it was hinted, that they 
contained marks of the worship of the Jains j 1 but nothing of the kind appeared here. Without rny 
mentioning the subject, I found that the same idea prevailed at this place, though my Brdhmen 
could give me no good reason for it; and the account, which he received of the Jains , was very 
obscure: it was said, that they were formerly a powerful people, who contested the sway with the 
Brdhmens. * 

On the lower part of the same slab, and divided by a border containing figures of animals, 
were sculptured four figures of men sitting on chairs, and reclining, in attitudes different from each 
other, but all significant of a graceful negligence, indicating careless ease. One of them had his hand 
disposed on his breast, or in the chain which hung .from it ; another seemed to incline to one side, 
leaning against his chair, with one leg and thigh thrown over the other, and wanted nothing but 
a hooka to be placed in his hand, to give a complete idea of that languid attitude, in which we 
sometimes see an Indian throw himself, when satiated with these fragrant steams that overpower and 
gratify the sense. The chairs were circular, of a cylindrical form, and the back forming half a 
circle. A number of small lines divided them longitudinally, and seemed to represent cane work. 
The thrones or seats, represented in other Hindu sculptures, I had never observed before with backs ; 
so that these seem to have another origin. The figures were, too small to admit of distinguishing 
ornaments: the head-dress was round, and not raised so high as those commonly represented on 
stones. 

On another stone, but uncertain whether belonging to these, was represented the remains of a 
God, or chief, sitting on a chair, and fanned by a female holding a chonry. It is well known, that 


1 (Note by Colonel Mackenzie .) A figure cross-legged has been since discovered on some of the sculptures 
found there.— C. M» 





Hindu princes, sitting in state, were generally thus attended. So Crishna Raja is described, sitting 
on his royal throne attended by two beautiful women, fanning him according to royal usage. 

A horse, on another stone, is preceded by a human figure in a flying attitude, remarkable for 
its graceful outline ; but the upper part of both is destroyed. 

The legs of all the figures are more slender and gracefully disposed, than I have observed in any 
other Hindu figures ; nor have they that drapery, which usually marks with rigid observance their 
costume. Another remarkable trait is the vast number of ringvS about the feet, resembling those worn 
by the lombddi or benjdri women. None are observed on the toes or arms. 

After all, though this differ widely from the carvings observed on Hindu buildings, it would be 
rash to draw any conclusion, until an opportunity offers of observing more sculptures collected. 
A correct drawing of the complete slab, over the temple of Mahaddo, would be extremely desirable, 
and a complete section across the area of Dipdl-dmna would perhaps exhibit more rcmaitivS. 

I was disappointed in not finding anything like the figure of Jccm-deo, which I had seen at 
Calyani. 

In March 1816 Colonel Mackenzie, with a staff of assistants, took up his residence at 
Amaravati, and commenced those careful drawings and plans which we find in his MS. 
volume, and of which Mr. Fergusson writes (p. 164), “ These were made by his assistants, 
“ Messrs. Hamilton, Newman, and Burke, 1 and are unsurpassed for accuracy and beauty 
“ of finish by any drawings of their class that were ever executed in India.” Colonel 
Mackenzie himself left in August 1816, but the work went on in his absence till the 
end of 1817. 

In 1817 some of the slabs would appear to have been removed and sent away. The 
difference between the small plan accompanying this Paper (Plate I.) and the large one 
published by Mr. Fergusson (Plate XLYIL), which in the original is dated “ June 1817,” 
shows the work of clearance that had gone on. 

On April 7th, 1817, Colonel Mackenzie writes as follows 2 :— 

“ Memorandum of Antiquities, &<r. 

“ April 7, 1817. 

“ 1. Including the inscription eleven stones of Depauldina were delivered into the charge of 
Major Cotgrave at Masulapatam, of which number seven have been sent round to Calcutta. The 
remaining four;—two of which consist of pillars with lions and figures numbered in my sketch 3 and 4 
of loose stones a circular stone with beautiful sculptures No. 55, and the large inscription stone, a 
Fae-Simile of which was sent some time during last year. 3 

u 2. The drawings which Anderson had to finish at Amrawatty when I left the place in August 
last consisted of seven stones, four of which composed the inner range to the south and numbered 
according to my sketch 4 23, 24, 25, 26, and the other three Drawings have also their positions marked 
on the same paper. The Drawings above alluded to were finished by Anderson soon after and 
delivered to Lieut 1 . Moundford agreeable to the instructions given him. 

“ 3. Of the curiosities which may have been found whilst they were laying open the Mound of 
Depauldina enquiry should be made with the great Ranny Yerry-Araa, who resides at Amrawutty, 
as 4>his Lady was said to be in possession of the best part of the effects of the late Rajah, her 
consort/' 


Then follow notes of other antiquities in the neighbourhood. 

The “Asiatic Journal” for May 1823 (vol. xv., p.464) contains a description, 
written by Colonel Mackenzie, of Amaravati, the temples there, the “ llipal-dinne,” 
with the treatment thereof by the above said Rajah, the Fort of Dharanikdta, with the 
festivals at the Siva Temple, and other particulars. These are very interesting as giving 


1 Anderson’s name and Barnett’s may be added. 

2 MS. note pasted into his volume of Drawings in the India Office Library. 

3 The sentence ends off thus abruptly, and it is not stated where those four stones are. I am, however, able 
to state that one of the pillars mentioned is in England, and is depicted in Mr. Fergusson’s elevation on Plate 
LXXV. The other is drawn on Plate XCVIJI., but is not in England. In Col. Mackenzie’s volume there is 
no “ No. 55.” The large inscription stone I recently discovered in the British Museum. It had lain for many 
years in the India Office Stores, and had not formed part of the marbles at the India Museum, (See the 
Appendix to this paper.) The small inscription stone is highly necessary to be discovered, and Mackenzie 
says it was sent to Calcutta. Can it not be found ? 

4 This sketch, which would have probably been of great value, cannot be found. 
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detailed descriptions of tlie place, and showing the matured convictions of the officer 
whose energy first brought its grandeur into notoriety. 

The first extract that I give is concerned merely with the topography of Amaravati 
and the neighbourhood :— 

“RUINS OF AMRAVUTTY, DEPAULDINA, AND DURNACOTTA. 

“ Topographical. 

“In giving a description of Amravutty, it is difficult to do justice to the peculiar beauty and 
grandeur of this celebrated town, as well as to the interesting antiquities of Depauldina, and the 
vestiges with which Durnacotta and the country in its vicinity abound. 

“ From these ancient remains, particularly of the former, it naturally inclines one to believe that this 
place was formerly the residence and capital of a great monarch; distinguished for splendour, opulence, 
and knowledge, under whose liberal encouragement the art of sculpture had attained to its greatest 
perfection and excellence, as may be witnessed in the infinite variety of interesting carvings with 
which Depauldina is furnished. 

“ But whatever may have been the splendour and extent of Durnacotta in the plenitude of its 
prosperity, like all other considerable places of antiquity, it had fallen into decay and insignificance, 
till the building of the town of Amravutty in its neighbourhood, which has in a great measure 
revived its former fame, by bringing to light one of its most inestimable productions, which 
otherwise might yet have remained in perfect obscurity. 

“ As Amravutty, therefore, is the present flourishing capital of the munificent Zemindar Vassareddy, 
it shall be first treated of 

“ This large and populous town is pleasantly situated in a plain, extending along the south bank of 
the river Kistna, about twenty miles N.N.W. from Guntoor, and twelve miles in a direct line S.W. 
of the fortress of Ccndapilly. It is built with some degree of taste and regularity, which bespeak 
the opulence and grandeur of its founder, who accomplished this object about twenty-three years 
ago, when this site is said to have contained but a few humble habitations of Bramins and others, 
adjoining to the ancient temple of Amresh varan. 

“The late Rajah Venkatadry-naid has the reputation of having built this town; under whose 
encouragement and protection settlers arrived from various places and established themselves. His 
acts of munificense and amplification of charity are said to have been such, that during his life time 
the place was the crowded resort of people of various descriptions, particularly Bramins, great numbers 
of whom used to be entertained at a time, and furnished with money and other presents. 

“ The streets and lanes of this beautiful town are laid out in straight lines, which run north and 
south, intersected at right angles by others extending east and west. The figure of the town con¬ 
sidered, not including its suburbs on the south, a.nd the four streets which project on the west, is 
of a rectangular shape, measuring G15 by 450 yards, but inclusive of the other component parts just 
noticed, its extent would be considerably increased, being in length from north to south, 1175 yards, 
and in breadth 705 and upwards. 

“ The grand street extending from the great Pagoda of Amresh var towards Ramalingain on the south, 
forms tlie only market of the place; it is 100 feet in breadth, and the bazars which are on each side 
appear rather low, having flat roofs, which are covered with earth. The next principal street is the 
one which leads from the square tank of Shevagunga, westerly. It is 30 feet wide, the projecting 
part of which in this direction constitutes tlie Agrar for Bramins. It is in length 300 yards, and the 
houses on both sides are remarkable for their uniformity, being raised two stories. 

“ The western side, which forms the largest proportion of the town, is chiefly inhabited by Bramins ; 
they are said to he rich from being in the Zemindars employ, and the houses here consequently make 
the most agreeable appearance, consisting chiefly of two stories, the roofs of which,-like the other 
dwellings situated in the regular part of the town, are covered with tiles. The eastern side, however,, 
is less shewy : it is where the mechanics, artificers, and others of this denomination reside. 

“ The suburbs joining on with tlie south end of the town extend east of Ramalingain pagoda. 
They contain a great many streets and lanes, which, however, are rather irregular; the houses in this 
part are constructed of earth, and covered with thatch, which form the habitations of the lower 
class of natives ; of a similar construction are the dwellings which lie west of Depauldina, tenanted by 
\vashermen and day-labourers. 

“ The most remarkable buildings are the several pagodas, the Rajah’s palaces, and mosques. 

“ Of these tlie great temple of Amresh var stands at the upper end of the town, on a gently-rising 
ground, embracing tlie bank of the river. It is an ancient pagoda of great celebrity, sacred to Sivoo 
worship; and consists of three enclosures one within another. The outermost enclosure is surrounded 
by a clamamed wall, fifteen feet in height, forming a quadrilateral figure, very irregular, through which 
are four entrances, but that to the south is distinguished from the rest by having a lofty spire. 
The walls which encompass the two inner enclosures are built of masonry; the principal entrance 
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into those recesses is from the eastern side. Along the outside of the second enclosure-wall to the 
south, is a line of accommodation for spectators at public festivals ; the whole length 230 feet by 13 
broad : the roof is terraced and supported by a row of wooden pillars. On the eastern side is a 
similar construction. 

“ The principal sanctuary lies in the inmost enclosure; part of the roof of which in front is 
adorned with small statues of copper richly gilt, and the high spire which rises exactly over the sacred 
recess is highly gilt, surmounting a ball of the same appearance. ’ 

“ Besides the Amreshvar there are several smaller pagodas sacred to other deities contained within 
the enclosures, the pyramidal roofs of all of which have likewise ornamental work of copper doubly 
gilt, which, by their lustre, certainly add to the diversifying beauty and grandeur of the place. 

At the distance of 655 yards southward of the above is the temple dedicated to Ramalingan- 
Swamy, which is seated on a gently-rising ground contiguous to Depauldina, A mud Avail of a 
modern height surrounds it. The enclosure measures 270 feet in length by 132 in breadth, within 
which, besides the pagoda, is a handsome Muntapun with stone columns, and near it on a pedestal is 
a beau tiful pillar 25 feet high, entirely composed of plates of copper richly gilt. There is no annual 
celebration in honour of this pogod«v, but daily worship is regularly obser\ 7 ed. It is a modern erection 
by the late Rajah Venkata,dry naid, and has an inscription to that effect, the date whereof is Sallivan 
Sheca, or A.D. 1735.” 

Then follows a description of the Mussulman mosques and buildings, the Rajah's 
mahals and gardens, which I omit; passing on to Colonel Mackenzie's account of the 
Dharanikdta Port:— 

“ At the distance of 500 yards from the western end of the town of Amravutty, is situated 
Durnacotta, which is said to have been the ancient capital of this part of the country, under the govern- 
uient of Molcuntymaharaze, and was also his residence. The vestiges of this ancient fort denote that 
it has been a place of some strength, the walls appear amazingly thick, and of considerable elevation. 
Its form is that of a square but somewhat irregular to the north, the space between which and the 
Kistna is adorned Avith small gardens. The embankments on this side are also much higher, and 
divided by nullahs which run into the river. The dimensions of each side of the fort are about 630 
yards. Che gateways appear to have stood opposite each other, in eastern and western directions. 
The quantity of bricks that are said to have been dug up, and the abundance of small pieces with 
Avhich the excavations are tilled, give every reason to suppose that it was a brick construction, the 
walls ot which appear to have, been about 25 feet in thickness. The surface of the ground within 
is very uneven; in one part in particular, where the nullah takes his passage, the slopes on either 
side of it are A r ery considerable. 

“ A road passing through the fort, in a direction from east to west, may be considered as forming 
a grand street. The portion lying north of it is entirely filled with houses, and contains a few fine 
streets. Of the southern portion, part to the east is occupied Avith houses, but the greater share 
lies Avaste, exhibiting a very uneven and stony surface. The houses are constructed of mud, and 
have all thatched roofs, save a feAv belonging to Bramins, which are covered Avith tiles. Those that 
reside in Durnacotta are chiefly husbandmen of the tribe Cummawars and Buljewars ; there are 
besides a feAv other casts, some of which also follow the same occupation. 

“ From the south-east angle of the fort an embankment extends eastward to the new garden; 
another runs at right angles*with it on the north: the space included forms the site of Noonahgoon- 
dum, of which tradition says that it was a famous reservoir in ancient times. The site of Hum- 
shagoondmn is shown near the house in the southern portion. It is almost filled up with earth 
washed down from the contiguous heights. Above Noonaligoondum, as Avell as to the east of it, are 
shady topes of tamarind trees : of the latter a great part has been cut doAvn for fuel for the use of 
the Zemindar. The tope appears to have occupied a large area, and from its affording a very shady 
retreat, had received the name of Cl i eckady-Wunnum, or the dark grove. 

“ To the southward of Durnacotta the ground is high and stony, resembling hally-land. Some 
vestiges of antiquity are here perceivable, but that of Nuckacfeverdinna, which* lies furthest south, 
is the most entire. It is a circular mound of earth rising to a moderate height, and thirty feet in 
diameter: above it are some places which have been opened for bricks. The temple Butsulammah 
is situated on the highest part: it is a neat stone building of ancient date, sacred to the Sacti worship, 
whose name it bears. 

The ancient city of Durnacotta is said to have extended 3„f miles in length ; on the west to the 
village of Mootipollian, and on the east to the small pagoda of Pedentyammen, in the road to Vycoonta- 
poor. These places are each about If miles from the centre of Durnacotta. On the south the extent 
is not precisely known, but it is supposed it did not extend beyond Nuckadeverdinna. Within 
the space described of the ancient city, I have been informed that, in several places along the banks 
of the liver, bricks were found, as well as rings of potters-wate, Avith which wells were constructed. 

“ About a mile westward of Durnacotta are some singular antiquities, a number of which are 
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seen on the cultivated heights in circles formed by stones, taken from the large masses of rock contiguous 
to them. These circles are very ancient, and appear to he similar to those of the Puneha-Pandawars.— 
In number they are about 17 or 18: the smaller measure in diameter 25 feet, the larger 32. The stones 
composing these circles are of a hard blackish granite, very irregular in their shape, and in general 
measuring in height about three feet, and about the same in thickness. The country people are 
entirely ignorant of the subject of these antiquities, and can give no information for what purposes 
they were designed. It is reported that circles of a similar description are very numerous among 
the skirts of the hills of Wudlamaun, and others in that neighbourhood, situated a few coss to the south¬ 
eastward of Amravutty: that on some of these being opened by the late Rajah Yassareddv Yenkatadry- 
naid, they were found to contain human bones of a larger size than the skeletons of men of the present 
day, and that in others there were earthen pots curiously pMced together, containing ashes, &c., &c.” 

Those desirous of studying maps or plans of the localities above described will 
find a sufficient one in F., XLVI., which is copied from Colonel Mackenzie’s MS. 
volume. „ 

The next extract from Mackenzie’s paper is highly interesting and important:— 

“Description of the Antiquities of Depauldina. 

“ The mound of Depauldina lies close to the southern skirts of the town, and from the interest¬ 
ing remains of antiquity there, claims particular attention. 

“ At the depth of 10 feet from the top of the mound, stones, with a variety of sculptures, are 
seen, which are ranged in two circles, one within the other,—the space between them is 13 feet, paved 
so far as it is entire with large slabs of slate stone. The diameter of the inner circle measures 
166 feet. It is difficult to say what the area included within this space originally contained. It 
is evident that it was in later times intended to he formed into a reservoir, which its present state 
felly exhibits, but was left unfinished. On the south side, within the circles, a strong work of 
masonry is discernible, which may probably he the remains of an interior wall, as the people of the 
village informed me that a similar work had been observed all round, which has since been cleared 
away in removing the earth. This mysterious structure is supposed to have four entrances ; that 
only to the south has lately been cleared, which is 25 feet within, but becomes narrower as it recedes 
outward. 

“ The order in which the sculptures are placed is very regular. They are disposed according to 
the work they possess ;—Those with pretty large figures form the exterior range; they are a foot in 
thickness, and nearly three broad, and rise six or seven feet high. Between every two entire stones 
are' placed two of a circular form one above the other, having a small projecting rim at each end, 
fixed into grooves made on either side of the adjoining stones. These circular stones do not rest 
upon one another, there is a space between them of two or .three inches, and the same may be 
observed at the bottom; they are not on a level with the base of the adjoining stones. The length 
of the grooves is according to the dimensions of the stones inserted;—they are two inches apart, at 
the extremities an inch or little more in breadth: in the middle of the breadth is five or six inches, 
and three deep. 

“ The lower circular stones are finished with carvings resembling foliage, and those placed above 
display a variety of figures in bas-relief. The same observation may be extended to the adjoining 
stones, with the exception, however, that the lower part of them is semicircular representing folfage, 
under which is a border with flowers and figures of lions. 

“ The slabs composing the inner circle are remarkable for the beauty of the sculptures upon them, 
which are small, and consist of figures, festoons, and a variety of ornaments, very neatly executed. On 
the sides are pillars, which are finished either with figures of lions and horses, or of men and 
women; and over the top is an entablature replete with figures in various acts of devotion or 
amusement. These inner slabs have been cemented to each other with strong mortar, and supported 
by a wall of masonry rising to a moderate height in the rear; the adjustment has been very happily 
executed. Some of these slabs are six inches in thickness, and others nearly nine inches: their shape 
is chiefly rectangular. All the carvings appear originally to have been painted red and varnished; 
and so fine was the composition used, that the stones still retain part of the ancient colouring, which, 
from the length of time they have laid under ground, is now somewhat faded, inclining to a copperish 
red. 

“ Upon a minute inspection of the several sculptures, in many a story is completely told, with 
clearness and precision, and the characters accurately defined. The passions also are naturally exhi¬ 
bited and strongly marked; and exactness of outline in the representation, as well as in the air and 
carriage of animals, is happily delineated, and the festoons, foliage, flowers, and an infinite variety 
of other decorations, which adorn these carvings, are altogether excellent. The artists appear to have 
been skilled in perspective also; upon the whole, neither taste nor elegance are wanting, and in the 


article of neat and delicate finishing, the carvings and sculptures of Depauldina are far superior to 
any ancient or modern Hindoo production, 

“ A great many slabs, of a large size, are seen lying on the surface of the reservoir, but it is 
difficult to say where they were originally placed. On these are chiefly represented a few large figures 
of men and women, in divisions of two or three, one above another, each three feet high, Some of 
these are well executed, and the proportions are correct. 

“ A great part of the mound remains uncleared ; of the exterior row only the south-east quarter, 
and the entrance in that direction have been opened. The whole of the inner circle has been dug up, 
and the stones removed for the purposes of building. They have been chiefly applied in the repair 
of the pagodas, and a great many are put to form a flight of steps to the square tank of Shevagunga; 
the site in question is 210 feet long, 

“ From the extremely careless manner in which the workmen proceeded in opening the mound, 
scarcely a single stone has escaped qninjured, while a great many have been totally destroyed. 
The excavation in the centre, intended for a reservoir, is nearly a square, each side of which measures 
108 feet; in the middle Is a well clng ^some feet deeper. The intention of digging into the mound, I 
have been told, originated in a desire of finding treasure, which the late Rajah supposed it con¬ 
tained, and with this view the search was continued, but it was not known whether anything was 
found in it, with the exception of a large store of bricks, and the stones with sculpture. It was 
intended to have made the reservoir a hundred yards square; had this been accomplished, every part 
of the structure underground would have been laid open for inspection. 

“ In the state the mound is in at present, it is impossible to form any conjecture whether 
there was any, and what sort of building formerly standing in the centre, or for what purpose it was 
intended. But if any opinion may be formed barely from the sculptures that are represented, it would 
appear to have been a place consecrated to religious worship, but by a different sect from the Hindoos of 
the present day, as there are none of the mythological figures to be seen among the numerous sculptures 
to warrant a supposition in favour of the Braminical devotion. The ancient name of the place was 
Doop Mogasallah; 1 which appellation it derived, according to tradition, from its having been the plaice 
where the ancient sovereign Mookuntymaharaze held his Durbar, and where he used to transact 
business of state. 

“ There is not a doubt but that some erection has stood in the centre, from the immense 
quantities of broken bricks with which the spaces between the two rows of stones are everywhere 
filled. The mound of earth must have been raised in later times, to prevent the total destruction 
of the invaluable stones; or, perhaps, the policy of those concerned in introducing a new system of 
religion, the better to effect their purpose, and prepare the minds of the people to embrace their 
doctrines, may have deemed it expedient to conceal from the votaries a place sacred to their ancient 
modes of worship. 

“ If the surrounding embankment was cleared, the inner surface, where the stones are placed, 
would evidently appear to be on the same line of level with the adjacent ground. Another reason for 
supposing that the earth was raised in later times, is from the circumstance that the exterior range 
of stones possesses sculptures and carvings on the back part also, which, had they been intended to be 
placed against an embankment, there would have been no necessity for this additional adornment, 
which was to be concealed from view.” 

“ A Descriptive Memorandum. 

“ At the period when Mokunty aharaze (sic) held the sovereignty of the Joyathee country, he erected 
close to the eastern side of the capital a circular structure, surrounded with slabs of exquisite sculptures, 
where he used to transact business of state, and the place in consequence derived the appellation of 
Doop Mogasalla; but the modern name by which it is at present distinguished is Depauldina, or the 
luminous height. 

" About twenty-three years ago (S. S. 1718) the Rajah Vassareddy Yenkatadry Naid, Zemindar 


1 (Note by Mackenzie.) Mogasallah, in the Tellinga language, signifies a court for public affairs, and the distri¬ 
bution of justice. What the word “ doop ” signifies I could obtain no explanation. I should suppose it to be a word 
of Moorish, or Sanscrit derivation denoting sun, sunny court, from being in the open air without any shel ter. It may 
not be improbable that Depauldina served for the same purpose, and owed its origin to the same religion as the 
circles of the Druids, which were solar temples, and where also all assemblies were held, for public deliberation am? 
the distribution of justice. In some other parts of Europe they are distinguished by appropriate names, denoting 
judicial circles; and history further informs us, that the Druids always opened their meetings for civil affairs 
with acts of religion ; so it might have been here, and the sculptures represented are well calculated for this 
purpose, to inculcate on the minds of the people such moral and religious lessons as to dispose them to fervent 
acts of devotion of the deity to whose worship the place has been consecrated. We have additional motives for 
conjecturing the above from the ancient tumuli which abound in this neighbourhood, and also along the skirts 
and on the summits of the hills situated within a few miles E. of Amravutty, which are proved to have been the 
ancient sepulchres, monuments or cemeteries of the dead, from the relics found in them, a9 bones, &c. 
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of Chin tap illy, after visiting the temple of Amreshwar, proceeded on a religious tour to perform his 
devotions at the celebrated Pagoda of Tripetty ; on his return he felt disposed to change his 
residence from Chintapilly, and found a new city, so that he pitched upon the scite of Amravutty as 
the best suited for the purpose, from its contiguity to the Kistna river, the openness of the country 
around, and the sanctity of its temple, which is reckoned the first among five principal places of 
Shivoo worship iri the country of Tellangana. 

“ To effect his views, he invited Banians from Chintapilly, Penn agunchy prole, Nundigamah, and 
Batavole. as well as Brainins and other settlers, to all of whom he made suitable advances of money to 
enable them to erect habitations. While thus engaged preparing accommodations for himself, the 
employment suggested to his mind the possibility of obtaining bricks by digging for them in the 
several mounds of earth with which Durnacobta and the adjacent grounds abounded. With this view 
lie commenced first at Nuckacleverdina, which was then a pretty higli circular mound; after digging 
all round it to the depth of one yard and a half, a few large bricks were all that was found, with 
broken pieces of the same material somewhat lower. This mound at present measures in diameter 
thirty feet, and is of moderate height. 

“ He next directed his search in quest of the same materials to another mound of earth, a 
little higher up, near Bulsulamma Pagoda, an ancient Saeti temple: on opening which, at the depth 
of one cubit, a great quantity of entire bricks were collected, and the search in consequence was 
continued to a greater depth. The excavation at present forms a small receptacle for water supplied 
by the annual rains. The search was afterwards continued on the western side of the ruinous fort of 
Durnacotta with similar success. 

“ While the palace, &c. were yet finishing, the Mussulmen people who had taken up their 
residence at the south end near Depauldina, in digging for the same purposes, had occasionally found 
bricks of an extraordinary size as well as a few fragments which possessed beautiful carvings, which 
circumstance was reported to the Rajah, who eagerly came over to inspect the place, and perceiving 
that it was the most curious of the several mounds he had caused to be opened, conceived that it 
might embowel something of value ; as most places so marked are generally the receptacles of hidden 
treasures, lie commanded the Mussulmen to move elsewhere, as he designed to form a garden there, 
and a reservoir in the centre. Soon after this he ordered workmen to be employed in digging the 
mound of Depauldina, the upper part of which rose in a turreted' shape to the height of twenty feet, 
which was cased round with bricks 1 of unusual dimensions ^ the diameter at top measured about thirty 
yards. 

“ In digging along the eastern skirts of it, a small temple was discovered, near which lay an 
image which Vassareddy caused to be taken into the temple of Amreshvar, supposed for public worship. 
A small distance west of the above two pillars were next cleared, which resembled (and perhaps 
once formed) the entrance to a small pagoda. 

“ The workmen next proceeded to lay open the western side, in which direction also a small 
building was discovered, which contained a large pillar lamp in a complete state, having a basin at 
bottom, and places at top for five wicks or lights. It contained about ten seers of copper, which, 
on being committed to the fire, dissolved into dross, from its having been very much injured and 
earth-eaten. On the north side of the mound, where at present extends a line of houses, Avith that 
part of it left unoccupied and rather low, a Muntup of four pillars was found, built with bricks; 
this is supposed to have been a chapel of Jaina worship, from a headless image which it contained 
sitting cross-legged. 

“ While forming the reservoir at Depauldina, all. the sculptured slabs of various sizes which Afere 
found on the northern side were removed to the tank of Shevagunga, with which! the flight of steps 
on the Avestern side, to the number of twenty, was constructed. Some of the remaining stones have 
been carried into the great pagoda, part of which are placed as steps to the sanctuary of Amreshvar, 
while some are placed in the wall at the entrance of the pagodas of Mysasoor-Murdanee and Soamosh- 
Avar. In short these valuable stones of antiquity have been used in various buildings, both public 
and private; those in particular applied to Mussulmen mosques have first been carefully divested of 
every carving by rubbing them on harder stones, to prevent, as it is said, any pollution arising to 
Mahomedan faith from idolatrous substances. 

“ The koneer or reservoir intended to be formed here was to have measured 100 yards ; had this 
been accomplished, every part of the curiosities contained underground would have been brought to 
light, and an opportunity thereby afforded of forming a more accurate conception of its extent, design, 
and the beautiful and interesting specimens of the ingenuity and art of the ancient Hindoos. Since 
the inroad of the Pindarics, in March 1816, the work of forming the reservoir at Depauldina has 


1 (Note by Mackenzie,) Length of the bricks 20 inches, 10 in breadth, anil 4 thick. Cut straw and leaves 
appear to have been used in their composition. The earth also of Avhich they have been made must have been 
potter’s earth from the hardness and fineness of the colour. 
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been discontinued ; and the death of the Rajah Venkatadry Naid, which happened in August of the 
same year, put a period to its completion. 

“ Since the Rajah established Amvavutty as his capital, he made considerable improvements and 
additions to the great pagoda, by enlarging the area of ground about it, and erecting several new 
temples, besides which he built the lofty spire over the southern entrance. 

In 1832, there is a Paper by H. H. Wilson, in the “ Asiatic Researches ” (Vol'. 
XVII., pp. 561 and 582, with Plate), on some “ Select Coins,” in which he incidentally 
mentions a-— 

“ Collection of the late Colonel Mackenzie, which contained .... (amongst others') .... 
Roman coins dug up chiefly at Dipaldinua near Amaravati, near the Godaveri. ’ 

Plates and descriptions of two are given, but they are of little assistance. As Mr. 
Fergusson remarks (p. 170), the£ are of the Bactrian type. ISTo details of the Roman 
coins are given, nor do we know where they were discovered. The expression “ at 
Dipaldinna ” is too vague to lead to any result. 

The next notice that I can find of Amaravati is the Paper by Prinsep in the 
“ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ” for 1837, (Vol. VI., p. 218) on the two prin¬ 
cipal inscribed stones. He worked these out only from copies by Colonel M ackenzie s 
clerks. Mackenzie’s memorandum of April 7, 1817, says distinctly that the small inscrip¬ 
tion stone was sent to Calcutta previous to that date with six other sculptured marbles. 
For, of the eleven stones mentioned, seven were “ sent round to Calcutta: and the 
other four are described, one of which is “ the large inscription stone,’ hut not the 
small one. The small inscription, then—the stone of all others most necessary to 
discover for its possible historical allusion— vide General Cunningham s Note to Inscrip¬ 
tion IX. (F., Appendix E., p. 261), and Mr. Fergusson on p. 168—may all this tipae 
be at Calcutta. Perhaps General Cunningham may be able to help us in this direction ? 

Prinsep gives translations and transliterations of the two stones, but it is not advisable 
here to waste space by reproducing bis remai’ks. In the present state of scientific 
research any speculations founded on admittedly faulty copies made by inexperienced 
hands would at once be rejected. 

But I may remark that the general form of the characters on the later, i.e., the 
longer inscription, would not appear to be of later date than the eighth century, and that 
Mr. Fergusson’s deduction (p. 1.71, note 5) as to Buddhism being in a flourishing state 
in the twelfth century would hardly be justified merely by the letters of this inscription. 1 

In Wilson’s “Ariana Antigua,” published in 1841 (pp. 32, 33), there is a short 
notice of Amaravati, which it is unnecessary to reproduce. But one passage is impor¬ 
tant. He writes:— 

“ Several of the sculptured slabs were brought away by him (Colonel Mackenzie), and sortie 
of them are now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and in that of the Last India 
Company.” 

This confirms the conjecture founded on Mackenzie’s MS. One of those stones is 
the valuable small inscription stone. 

I can find no detailed 'account of what number of stones Colonel Mackenzie deported 
to Masulipatam, beyond the mention given above of the eleven entrusted to Major 
Cotgrave. But from a Report on the slabs at the Central Museum, Madras, furnished by 
the Rev. William Taylor to the Government of Madras, and published in “ Selections 
from the Recoi’ds of the Government of Madras,” 1856, Vol. XXXIX., I leai'n that in 
1830 Mr. Robertson, then Collector of Masulipatam, who was laying out a new market¬ 
place in the quarter of that town which still bears his name,—“ brought down some of the 
Amarawaty sculptures and placed them in. the square of the market-place’—to beautify it.. 

A.nd in 1835, Dr. Benza, publishing his journal of a tour, during which he visited 
Masulipatam, 2 in Vol. V. of “ The Madras Journal of Literature and Science,” Avrites as 
follows:— 

“ In the middle of the Pettalf, 3 at the spot where the two principal streets cross each other, are 

1 Since writing the above I have been fortunate enough to discover this slab in the British Museum, and am 
enabled to append to this paper a facsimile-from the marble (Plate IV*\ and notice of it (Appendix)* 

* On January 16th, 1835. 3 Suburb or quarter of a large village or town. 
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placed erect and arranged in a circular form, thirty-three large slabs of a compact limestone covered with 
numerous figures in basso and alto relievo, of the most exquisite execution, excelling any in the few 
places J have visited in India, containing such relics of the remotest antiquity, the Seven Pagodas 
not excepted. The sculptures at Masulipatam, being cut in compact limestone, of a very fine 
texture are susceptible of receiving a delicacy, a s kind of mellowness in the execution of figures 
and friezes, which it is impossible to impart to the coarse grained pegmatitic rock of the Seven 
Pagodas. There is such anatomical correctness in these figures, and so much nature and freedom in 
their positions and attitudes, that Gaggino 1 2 himself would have been proud of acknowledging them 
as his work. 

" These sculptured slabs were brought from the ruins, of a Pagoda seven miles from Masuli¬ 
patam ; 3 4 and by what I remarked in one of them, they must have belonged to a more ancient building 
than the Pagoda whence they were brought to Masulipatam. One of" the largest slabs (more thjm 
four feet high) had one of the two surfaces, convex, the other plane. On the convex one were multi¬ 
tudes of figures which covered its whole space, representing processions, sacrifices (?) of animals, and 
other religious ceremonies, said to be those of the Jain tribe. On the back surface was sculptured 
a reversed column, the pedestal turned upwards, and the capital downwards; showing that the two 
faces of the stone had been sculptured and used at two different periods, and for two different build¬ 
ings.” 3 

“ Among the sculptures at Masulipatam there was a piece, apparently part of the entablature of 
an architrave, which was really in a very refined style : there were figures of lions, tigers, rhinoceroses, 
buffaloes, and men executed with so much taste and so exquisitely correct, as to call forth the admi¬ 
ration of all who saw it. 

“ This, and many others of the sculptures, attracted the Right Honourable the Governor’s atten¬ 
tion ; who, on the spot, gave orders for their transmission to a safer, cleaner, and more conspicuous 
place.” 

A note states that, up to the time of publication, these slabs had “ not yet reached 
their destination, the Museum of the Literary Society.” From Mr. Taylor’s Report 
in 1$57 they would appear to have been sent down by Mr. Goldingham a ta later 
period. 

This was in 1835. In 1840 Sir Walter Elliot, then Commissioner of Guntoor, 20 
miles from Amaravati, carried down to Madras a considerable number of the marbles, 
which Mr. Fergusson states (p. 163) had been built into the walls of a “little chapel” 
just at the side of the Tope. Most unfortunately Sir Walter Elliot’s notes and papers 
were destroyed in their passage to England, and it is probable that that gentleman 
would be unable to distinguish from memory, amongst the marbles now in our possession, 
those that were at Masulipatam previous to his excavations at Amaravati, and those which 
he brought from Amaravati himself. We thus have a considerable confusion, the 
marbles excavated by Colonel Mackenzie, by Mr. Robertson, and by Sir Walter Elliot 
being mixed up together. 

In 1854, Dr. Balfour, in a Report on the Government Central Museum (published 
in the “ Selections from the Records of the Madras Government,” 1854, No. II.), men¬ 
tioning the collection of different kinds of marble 3 found in the Presidency, states that— 

“ the value of some of them, for purposes of sculpture, may be ascertained by making an examination 
of the collection of basso relievos lying in front of the Museum, which Mr. Walter Elliot brought to 
Madras from Amrawaty about 14 years ago” (p. 11); 

and subsequently (p. 22) catalogues as No. 19 of a geological collection of specimens of 
marble from the Masulipatam district:— 

“A Buddhist pillar or slab of the Juggiapettah marble broken in two. The sculpture represents 
four different subjects ; ” 

and he then accurately describes one of the inner enclosure side pillars (i.e., one of the side 


1 The celebrated Sicilian sculptor in basso and alto relievo. 

2 Altogether erroneous. Amaravati is 60 miles from Masulipatam. 

3 This slab is still at Masulipatam, or was when I-left that place to return to England early in April 1879. 
11 is one of the inner enclosure Dngobas, and is in magnificent preservation. 

4 The marble of which these sculptures are composed is generally called “ Palndd marble from the tract 
of country so called commencing about 30 miles west of Amaravati. The name “ Palnad ” itself is evidently 
derived from the words “ Palti-nadu,” milk-country,” large tracts of land there being almost paved with this marble. 



pillars of the various groups of three which occupy the spaces between the Dagobas). 
This pillar was drawn by Burke for Colonel Mackenzie in 1816, and is No. 22 b of 
his MS. collection, but it is not in England. This is remarkable; for if it was at 
Madras it ought now to be in London, only two portions of an outer rail pillar 
now remaining at the Madras Museum. Other sculptured marbles are mentioned 
in Dr. Balfour’s lists. 

In 1857 was published by the Madras Government a further Report on the 
Madras Museum (Vol. XXXIX.), in which (Appendix B., p. 195) the Rev. William Taylor 
pives an elaborate account of the Amaravati marbles then at Madras. It is useful as 
giving here and there details concerning the recovery of the marbles, but his specula¬ 
tions on chronology, &c. must be distrusted. Later research has proved them to be 
absolutely valueless’. About the slame time was published a handsome volume of photo¬ 
graphic illustrations of the marbles then at Madras, by Captain Tripe, of the Madras 
Army. 

Mr. Taylor writes (p. 220) that there were originally 90 marbles sent by Sir Walter 
Elliot to Madras 14 years previously, but “there are others since arrived (during the 
month of April) from Masulipatam.” This probably refers to April 1855 or 1856. 
Commencing on p. 249 he gives a detailed account of these newly arrived ones, and 
there appear to have been 39 of them. It is not stated who sent them, but we may 
conjecture that they were sent from Masulipatam by Mr. Goldingham. 1 

' On p. 224 Mr. Taylor gives us a summary of the contents of a Telugu document 
found amongst the Collection of Mackenzie MSS., containing an account of the Journey 
in 1817 of one Ananda Rao (one of Colonel Mackenzie’s collectors) in the Districts 
about Amaravati, and his work there under Mr. Hamilton’s orders, which account Prinspp 
had referred to in his Paper in 1823 on the two inscribed stones (see above) regretting 
that he could not lay his hands on it. Erom this it appears that on February 16th, 1817, 
Ananda Rao— 

«had a large white marble slab lying at Dharana Cota carefully seoured and whitewashed. The 
two following days he copied off the inscriptions on it fully, and gave the transcript to Mr. Hamilton, 
who said he would send it to Madras.” 

Possibly this is the larger of the two inscriptions published by Prinsep, the stone, 
according to the measurement given in Colonel Mackenzie’s MS. copy, being 5 feet 
high. But if so Mr. Taylor’s statement that it was found not at the Amaravati Tope, 
but at the Fort of Dharanikota close by is erroneous, for the original facsimile pasted in 
Colonel Mackenzie’s volume is distinctly stated to be a “Reduction of an Ancient 
Inscription on stone found in Depaldinna,” and his plan places it on the north side of the 
circle. 

Sir Walter Elliot, in his Paper on the Coins of Southern India, published in Yol. XIX. 
of the Madras Journal (p. 225), incidentally mentions that the marbles at the Madras 
Museum came from Amaravati, but goes into no details. 

The above are all the notices that I can trace concerning Amaravati and its marbles, 
published antecedent to Mr. Fergusson’s great work on “ Tree and Serpent Worship.” 

About the year 1856 the bulk of the marbles arrived in England, and as Mr. 
Fergusson tells us were stowed away in the coach-house of Fife House till discovered 
by him in 1867. Their importance was at once recognized, and shortly after appeared 
the first edition of his invaluable work. 

This splendid volume is open to the public, but Colonel Mackenzie’s MS. 
folio is not, and it is incumbent on me to give what publicity I can to the matters 
contained in it which more especially assist in the elucidation of the history of the 
monument. . 


1 90 + 39=129. Two outer rail pillars still remain at Madras. I imagine, though there is little to guide 
us, that the remaining 127 marbles were sent to England. It will be shown below that only 18 of these are 
Mackenzie’s. 109 must be Sir Walter Elliot’s and Mr. Robertson’s. 
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§ C. EXCAVATIONS AT AMARAVATI PREVIOUS TO 1877. 

The MS. volume of drawings and plans connected with Amaravati collected by 
Col. Mackenzie contains, first, two maps and three sheets of plans and sections. The 
first of the maps is Mr. Fergusson’s Plate XLVL, the scale, 1 inch to a mile, being- 
retained. 1 2 The second is an enlarged map, on a scale of 4 inches to a mile. This it is 
unnecessary to reproduce as it teaches little more than can be gathered from the other, 
except that it localizes the “ Shevag-unga Tank ” where many marbles may be expected 
to be found, but of whose tery existence I was all along ignorant. The Tank is situated 
on the east side of the village, and a flight of steps belonging to it are stated by Colonel 
Mackenzie to contain many of the sculptured slabs belonging to the Tope. Whether 
this tank is now in existence or not I cannot say, for though I was several times at 
Amaravati, no-one directed my attention to it; and as it is not marked on the plan 
published by Mr. Fergusson I concluded that the name “ Sivagahga ” had been 
applied by the Chintapalli Rajah to the tank hollowed out at the Tope itself. In Mr. 
Fergusson’s plan (XLVL) it is indicated by a small square on the east of the village, 
but in Colonel Mackenzie’s plan this little square is coloured blue, which would sufficiently 
identify it as a reservoir for water. 

The first of Colonel Mackenzie’s two plans is deserving of attention for several 
reasons, and I make no apology for reproducing it (Plate I., accompanying this paper). 
It well be seen, first, that it records an earlier stage of the Tope than that perpetuated 
in the second plan (published by Mr. Fergusson, Plate XLVII.), The description of the 
first is “ Sketch of Deepauldinna at Amrawutty in its present state, March 1816.” Col. 
Mackenzie’s own description appended to the second, but not printed by Mr. Fergusson, 
is “ Plan descriptive of the present state of the mound of Depaldenna at Amravutty, 
shewing what has been cleared out and what still remains to be removed. Laid down 
from actual measurements, June 48/7.” 3 (The italics are mine.) 

The small plan depicts 20 stones of the inner circle, and 21 of the outer, in position 
on the south-east of the mound, declaring that 14 of the latter had been “drawn by 
Newman.” But amongst the 75 drawings of sculptures in the Mackenzie Collection 
there is not one that is noted as having been “ drawn by Newman,” though almost all 
bear the initials of other copyists. It would be extremely desirable to procure these 14 
drawings, as the localisation of the marbles would thereby be greatly facilitated. 

It is noticeable that the position of stones in the small plan differs to some extent 
from that of the larger one, and 1 am afraid there is no clue to a solution of this difficulty. 
But the small plan is especially interesting for two reasons. 

In the large plan is a hitherto unexplained broad pink band on the south-west of 
the circle, inside the rails but concentric with them, its external boundary being 12 
feet from the inside of the inner enclosure. This is seen in the small plan with the 
additional' help of measurements. It was 40 feet long and 8 feet broad. 

Now, amongst the extracts already given from Colonel Mackenzie’s description of 
Amaravati and the Depaldinna, will have been noticed the following passage:— 

“ On the south side, within the circles, a strong luork of masonry is discernible, which 
may probably ho the remains of an interior wall, as the people of the village informed me that a 
similar work had heni observed all round, which has since been cleared away in removing the earth.” 


1 Colonel Mackenzie’s spelling of the name varied. It. was some times “ Amrawutty,” sometimes “ Amravutty,” 
and sometimes, as in this map, “ Amrawutty.” Mr. Fergusson, in reproducing the map, very pardonably alters 
the spelling to the more, but still not quite, accurate “Amravatj.” 

2 Col. Mackenzie has marked 35 stones with yellow, saying, “ The yellow colour denotes stones that are 
“ entirely destroyed.” From another section, not printed by Mr, Fergusson, it is clear that Mackenzie means 
stones destroyed but still in sHu, their bases being seen. Mr. Fergusson’s plan, however, having most of the inner 
circle, and a portion of the outer coloured yellow, provents those individual stones from being recognised. 
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Colonel Mackenzie gives us the length and breadth of this “ strong work, ’ viz., 8 feet 
thick, he himself having seen 40 feet of it, and though the height is not specified he calls 

The diameter of the inner circle of rail is 165 feet; and as this strong masonry 
circlet was 12 feet inside of this, its own ’outside diameter would be 141 feet, and the 
inside 125 feet, allowing 8 feet as its breadth. 

I venture to submit that the existence of this circle of solid masonry destroys the 
basis for Mr. Fergusson’s opinion that the space inside the double rail contained several 
detached buildings, a 30 feet circular marble Dagoba, and a nine-storeyed x agoda, 
a Yihara, a chaitya hall, a Dharmasala, and other conventual buildings all m wood 
(Fr n. 182V On the other hand, supposing this “ dinm ”—this “ mound of lights —to 
have been been really a mound, and therefore called by the Telugu natives by the proper 
term t.o describe it,' we should expect it to have been a domed Tope such as that at 
Sanchi, and such as several others, also called mounds by tlie natives, m the 
immediate neighbourhood of Ainaravati, where their remains still exist. 

This solid masonry 8-foot wall would then represent the lower position or the 
circular basement surrounding the dome, probably about 20 or 21 feet in height. The 
top of this wall would form the procession path or part of it. I he diameter of: the 
mound at the spring of the dome would be at the most 125 feet. 

But it may be asked whether there are other reasons, besides the existence or the 
solid masonry" wall and the Telugu appellation, for supposing the structure to have 
been a domed Tope. 1 reply by another quotation from Colonel Mackenzie himself. 
He ha*s been describing f the * procedure of the Rajah Vasiroddi Venkatadiri JNaidu, of 
Chintapalli, who had destroyed the Tope 23 years before Colonel Mackenzie penned the 
description, but only one year before that gentleman first visited the spot (1757, the 
destruction having taken place in 1796). He states that the Rajah was obtaining 
valuable bricks by digging the mounds in the neighbourhood, where such bricks had 
been found, for the purpose of building the new town of AmaraVati. The site of the 
Tope was then, apparently, simply a circular hill of earth with nothing to show the 
treasures it contained, for the workmen dug up two hillocks near (possibly the remains 
of minor domes) before they ever thought of searching at the Dipal-dmne. Hut the 
Mussulmen happening to" dig into this mound discovered bricks, and. also some 
sculptures which set the Rajah’s mouth watering. He “ eagerly came over to inspect 


J Mr. Tergusson 
a drawing purporting 


writes in a note, “ So convinced am I of the correctness of this view that 1 had prepared 
riff to be a bird’s-eye view of the Tope, with ail these arrangements, and intended it should 
« form "the 5 frontispiece to this work. On second thoughts L abandoned the idea. All the other plates in the 
“ work arc absolute facts; this would have been said to have involved theories. 

a On 176 (note 1 ) of “Tree and Serpent Worship” Mr. Fergusson writes: a) nine means Sandbank 

in Telu<ui. ' This may be the origin of the name Dipal-dinne, which certainly does not mean ‘ Hill of lights. 
Having resided for nearly 10 years amongst a Telugu population, I may perhaps be permitted an opinion on tins 
matter 0 As to the first word, “ dipdl ,” there can be no two opinions, “ dipdlu invariably signifying Lights,^ 
“ 1-unns ” or “candles,” the final u being elided by custom when such a word is a Ihxed to another. 
it h true, means a “ sand-bank,” but it has a special signification winch must not be lost sight of. Along the 
coast-line of the Krishna Delta loose sand prevails, not only on ti.e bench hut often for a mile or two inland, and 
owinw to the constant ■long-shore winds that blow with considerable force tor a portion of every year, this sand 
Ts Constantly being heaped and massed up against any obstruction. A group ot palmyra trees with their 
Ions straight stems affords an excellent bulwark against the drifting sand, mid whcievei these ait. seen on 
such a coast, invariably there will be found heaped up, all round and amongst them, domes o sand frequently 
rtri m in a ro.mhlv circular form up to their very tops GO or 70 feet above the ground level, with sides so steep 
that in many (daces it is impossible to mount them, and conspicuous for miles round. When ruling down to the 
coast on perfectly level country, these great white domes of sand with the branching palmyra tops Sticking out ot 
them form a most convenient landmark. As a further proof of how the sand drifts along that coast I may mention 
that a flourishing mercantile village, where deep sea prevails up to a very short distance ot the shoie, and wheio 
consequently there is excellent anchorage for coasting craft, has been so completely buried in sand that a, the 
present day the ground level round the little custom-house is somewhat higher than the roof of the bui ^ing . A 
casuarina plantation lias been laid down to forma bulwark to the sand drift and protect tho village.^ Now it is 
especially to these lofty domes of drifted white saud that the natives apply the name dinne, oi sand-leap. 
And the term would be just such as the country people would apply to a lofty circular dome (perhaps coated with 
white plaster ?) having at the top a great wooden umbrella, sticking out ot it as the branching palmyra-tops sties 
out of the sand-hills on the coast. Possibly, as at Bharhut, the dome at Amaravnt. was illuminated on festival days. 
Hence the excellently descriptive title, “ Dtpal-dinne." 






“ the place, and perceiving that it was the most curious of the several mounds he had 
“ caused to be opened, conceived that it might embowel something of value; as most 
“ places so marked are generally the receptacles of hidden treasures, he commanded the 
“ Mussulmen to move elsewhere, as he designed to form a garden there, and a reservoir 
“ in the centre.” It is noteworthy that the Mussulman labourers were actually living 
on the slopes of this circular mound, ignorant of the treasures below. The Rajah then 
commenced to dig into the Dipal-dinne, “ the upper part of which' rose in a turreted shape 
“ to the height of 20 fed, which was cased round with bricks of vmmial dimensions; the 
“ diameter at top measured 30 yards.” 

A note describes the length of the bricks as 20 inches, “ 10 in breadth, and 4 thick.” 

This is confirmed by the earlier notes ( see above). The “ Memorandum ” of 1803 
says “ to the southward of the village, close to it, is h circular mound, of about 90 feet in 
diameter, which had been cased round with brides of a large size, and slabs of white stone, 
sculptured so far as I could perceive by their remains there,” etc. 

And the paper of 1807 says “ I conjecture that the whole had, previous to its opening, 
formed a solid circular mound.” 

Here we have an exact description of the ruined remains of an old Tope, such as are 
constantly met with in various parts of India, the remains of circular domes of the 
Sanchi type. As I have already stated, three others are to be seen in the neighbourhood 
of Amaravati, at Gudivada, at Bhattiprdl, and at Ghantasala. I see no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of the information given to Colonel Mackenzie, as he was on the spot only a 
year after the Raja’s excavations, and those who described what had been there must 
have often seen the place and must have had its form fresh in their memory. 

It was a circular mound sloping upwards from the level of the soil round about 
to the base of the central mass; which central mass, itself circular, rose in a tprreted 
shape to the height of 20 feet, having a circular upper surface measuring 90 feet across, 
This turreted portion was “cased round’ with large bricks, just as almost all the domed 
Topes are cased round. I have seen similar bricks from the Topes in the neighbourhood, 
and called attention to them in my previous paper on the antiquities of the neighbourhood 
of Bezwada. More than this, if the proportions of the Sanchi Tope are examined, and . 
the estimates of “20 feet” and “30 yards” are not insisted upon as being absolutely 
accurate measurement by tape, it will be noticed that the width of the dome about 20 
feet above the lower portion of it would bear to the base about the same proportion 
that 90 feet bears to a base of 125 feet in a structure of similar shape. It must be 
remembered that the lower portion must have been so concealed by the debris which had 
been at some former period thrown down from the summit of the dome that the true 
spring of the dome could not have been distinguished, and that Col. Mackenzie recorded 
only what he was told by the natives, so that we cannot reckon with absolute certainty 
on the measurements of 20 feet and 30 yards. But, taking them, approximately, they 
represent exactly the remains of a ruined domed Tope of the Sanchi type. 

The small plan is particularly valuable for another reason. At the south-east side 
of the circle inside the inner rail is a pink band 4 feet wide. For some time I was 
ignorant of what this was intended to represent, but Col. Mackenzie, in another portion 
of the paper quoted above, states “ These inner slabs have been cemented to each other 
“ with strong mortar, and supported by a, wall of masonry rising to a moderate height in 
“ the rear.” This is another feature apparently not noticed by Mr. Fergusson. It is 
impossible to say how high this wall was, or what it was used for, but it sufficiently 
accounts for the absence of carving on the back of the slabs belonging to the inner 
enclosure, and their remarkable thinness as compared with those of the outer. They 
were not intended to stand by themselves, but constituted the facing to a four foot 
circular wall of masonry. 

All the above facts seem to me conclusive to prove that the real central structure at 
Amaravati was a circular domed Tope, probably having the Tee at its summit in marble, 
with a solid masonry ring round the base 8 ft. broad at the bottom, the diameter of the 
spring of the dome being 125 ft., and of the outer rim of the solid masonry wall at 
the base, 141 ft. Twelve feet from the foot of this wall all round ran a masonry wall 
4 ft. thick faced with marble sculptures—the “ Inner Rail.” Thirteen feet outside this 
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again was another ring of marble rail—the “ Outer Sail,”—with four entrances, probably 
corresponding to those of the inner rail, and sculptured on both sides. 

Prom the appearance of the south gateway in Mackenzie’s large plan it would seem 
that a rail of seven pillars had been laid across the mouth of the inner rail at that point, 
so as to prevent the inner enclosure (between the inner rail and the dome) from being- 
visible to eyes profane. And there is a hint of something similar at the west gateway, 
though the slabs would there appear to have been more disturbed. If this were the case, 
it would be reasonable to conclude that while the outer rail had four gateways, the inner 
had (subsequently) only one, three having been stopped up when the outer rail was 
erected. 

The above arguments lead to the conclusion that Mr. Fergusson’s theory, that the space 
within the inner rail was occupied by several detached buildings, is untenable. If there 
had been such, they would have been erected, partly in stone, partly in wood; and it would 
seem beyond the bounds of possibility that their ruined remains could assume the shape 
described by the natives to Colonel Mackenzie. Mr. Fergusson thinks the central structure 
of all to have been a marble-cased dagoba, 30 to 35 feet in diameter and 50 ft. high. 
But the central portion of the structure previous to the Rajah’s excavations is described as 
a turreted mass of earth cased with large bricks 90 ft. in diameter at the top. The two 
things seem to me incompatible. 

Moreover, I would call attention to the masses of earth that covered not only the 
central portion but the whole of the rails, so that the Rajah was ignorant of their 
existence, and a colony of Mussalman labourers was absolutely encamped on their slopes. 
Colonel Mackenzie states that “ if the surrounding embankment was cleared, the inner 
“ surface, where the stones are placed, would evidently appear to be on the same line of 
“ level with the adjacent ground,” and he is greatly puzzled to account for the presence 
of such masses of earth as covered the entire remains. He concludes that the whole 5 heap 
of earth was brought from a distance, and deliberately heaped up over the sculptures for 
some purpose. And indeed such must have been the case if the interior of the rails was 
occupied by detached stone or wooden buildings, as supposed by Mr. Fergusson. For 
how else could the earth have got there ? Certainly not by natural accumulation, as the 
site of the rails is the highest slope of ground about the town. Colonel Mackenzie further 
states that “ immense quantities of broken bricks ” filled the spaces between the two rows 
of stones. Mr. Fergusson thinks there was very little brick used in the construction of 
the central buildings. But even if there were—even if we grant that all the central 
buildings were composed of bricks, and that it was their utterly unrecognizable debris 
which covered the rails, how are we to account for the dome of earth cased round with 
immense bricks, and measuring 90 ft. across at the top, which occupied the centre of the 
circle, 20 ft. above the highest mass of earth accumulation round it ? 

I submit that all that we see from the plans and the descriptive letter-press forces to 
the conclusion that the Amaravati mound was one like that at Sanchi. 1 

The Rajah dug round the “ eastern skirts of the high mound ”—unfortunately it is not 
stated how far from the central mass, nor how deep, so that any deduction is impossible,— 
and there found “ a small temple,” near which was an image. Possibly this was at the • 
site of the eastern gateway. It is certain, from my own observation and measurements, 
that the eastern gateway has been almost, if not quite, totally demolished. Two pillars 
were also found “ a small distance westit is a pity the distances were not given, nor 
further particulars. 

A “ small building” and a copper lamp were also found at the western side of the 
mound; and at the lower portion of the mound on the north, apparently some distance 
outside the rail, was found a brick manclapam of four pillars and a headless image. 

Extensive demolition on the north side followed, all the sculptured slabs being carried 
off to form a flight of twenty steps on the western side of the Sivaganga Tank beyond the 
town on the east. As before stated I was absolutely ignorant of the existence of this 
tank and never visited it. The slabs are possibly recoverable, and every effort should be 
made in this direction. They probably include a large portion of the northern section of the 

1 When I speak of a dome of the Sanchi type I mean simply a brick or earthen dome or tumulus as opposed 
to a stone building ; not binding myself to the exact shape. 
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rails. Some other stones were carried off to the Siva temple on the river bank, and 
some used “ in various buildings, both public and private.” 

1 have not seen any in private buildings, with the exception of a considerable number 
let in to the revetment of a deep and large-mouthed well or reservoir not far from the 
Tope to the west, whence they may possibly be recovered, (I removed three to Bezwada.) 
But there are a considerable number of slabs, many having the ends of sculptured figures 
on their surfaces still observable, on the towers and walls of the great temple of 
Amaresvara (Siva) on the river-bank. They were used as convenient slabs for binding 
together the masonry work of the buildings in progress, and were laid flat on the courses 
of brick already raised, and then built on ; the workmen or their employers being utterly 
regardless of the beauty of the sculptures they bore. This is a great misfortune, for the 
Brahmans of the temple, and indeed of the whole country side, are bitterly bigoted; 1 
and it is to be feared that Government may consider it unwise to sanction any interference 
with them. Persuasion, however, may result in permission being given for the removal 
of the marbles on condition of their places being replaced by other stones or masonry 
work. This has still to be tried. At present the Brahmans are passively hostile. The 
only real assistance I received was from the descendants of the Vasireddi Baja so often 
referred to, who still reside at Amaravati though greatly impoverished. By their aid I 
had two slabs removed from the inside to the outside of the temple wall, a course the 
priests of the temple were at first hotly opposed to. 

Colonel Mackenzie’s description of the treatment those marbles received which fell 
into the hands of the Mussulmans is amusing, though it is somewhat exasperating. 

It will be observed that the Rajah never completed his work, and consequently many 
of the marbles are saved to us. He appears to have been at work, off and on, down to 
the year 1816, (for 20 years that is) till an .inroad of Pindaries followed by his own death 
put a stop to all his designs. 2 

So much for the Rajah’s labours. We now come to Colonel Mackenzie. 

He had evidently intended to compile a folio volume full of his own descriptions, 
as well as the plans and drawings; for on a loose sheet, hastily scrawled in pencil in 
his own handwriting, is a sketch of the contents of the proposed volume; and the 
drawings and plans are so disposed in the volume before us as plainly to have been 
designed to illustrate the written matter which the other pages would have contained. 
The whole was to have been the first volume of a large and important undertaking, the 
title page being styled, “ India antiqua illustrata, or an Essay to illustrate. The Ancient 
“ History, Inscriptions, and Religions of INDIA by drawings of remarlcable Sculptures, 
“ Inscriptions, Buildings, Goins, and other existing remains of Antiquity.” Unfortunately 
this was never carried out, and the pencil drafts of the contents is so badly written as to 
be almost illegible. Something, however, can be gained from the paper published by 
him in 1823, extracts Of which have been given above, and from the notes here and there 
made on the plans and drawings. # ' 

It is necessary to observe that Col. Mackenzie has made an unaccountable mistake 
in the measurement of the diameter of the circle as given in his small plan. He calls 
it 138 feet, and scales it accordingly. But in his own description, as given above, we 
find him writing “The diameter of the inner circle measures 166 feet,” and this we 
know to be nearer the real truth, from actual measurements as well as from his second 
enlarged plan. 

Colonel Mackenzie gives a description of the position of the outer rail marbles in 
situ, which proves Mr. Fergusson’s restoration of that part of the monument to be 
exactly correct. 3 But it is evident that in his time the upper portions of the pillars, as 
well as the architrave or coping stones, had been broken down, as he describes pillars 


1 They do not, as a rule, allow Europeans to cross even the threshold of the outer gates of their external 

Temple enclosures. 

3 The flooring of the platform round the deeper part of the tank was left altogether unfinished and irregular, 
as appears from the large Flan in F., XLVL, and especially the section given by Mackenzie and not printed by 
Mr. Fergusson, 

3 Except that Mackenzie does not mention or give a drawing of any porlion of the animal frieze that Mr. 
FergussoQ assigns to the base of this rail below platform level. 
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only six or seven feet high and having only two discs. The inner rail was, however, 
entire so far as it went. He describes the broad dagoba slabs flanked with small pillars 
“which are finished either with figures of lions and horses, or of men and women.” and 
having the frieze “ replete with figures ” above. 

The colouring on the sculptures which he describes would appear to have entirely 
disappeared, if indeed he were not mistaken altogether in thinking that the sculptures 
had been painted. 

A great many slabs of a large size wei’e seen by him lying about the surface of the 
sides of the tank* which the Rajah had hollowed out, “ but it is difficult to say where they 
“ were originally placed.” (See the lo/rge Plan, F., XLVII.) His description of these slabs 
clearly applies to such slabs as those given in F., XCIY., XCV., XCVI., and the localisa¬ 
tion of these is one of the problems yet to be solved. I confess myself unable to give any 
opinion founded on facts; but if conjecture maybe allowed a footing where there is 
nothing more substantial to put it out of court, I would suggest that possibly the 8-foot 
solid masonry wall forming the third and innermost concentric ring (which formed the 
base of the central dome?) may have been faced with marble sculptures. We know of 
the middle ring (the “ inner enclosure ” of the two rails) having been a masonry wall 
faced with marble sculptures, and it is not impossible that the innermost masonry wall 
was similarly faced. 

It will no doubt be argued on the other hand that the basement member of all the 
sculptured dagobas represented in the marbles of the inner enclosure consists of the rail- 
ornament of pillars and discs, and that therefore, if the basement member of the central 
structure here were ornamented at all, we should expect to find it ornamented similarly 
with pillars and discs. This is true to a certain extent, but it must be. observed that 
even at Sanchi, where the main structure was certainly a circular dome with a basepaent 
constituting a procession path, no such representation of a dome is to be seen in any one 
of the sculptures found there. The form of the dagoba universally carved, introduced 
as an object of reverence, is not that of the Sanchi dome, but something quite different. 
It does not therefore follow that because the sculptured dagobas have their basements 
ornamented with the rail design and certain other special features, therefore the basement 
members of domes of the Sanchi order had their faces similarly decorated. If therefore, 
as I believe, the central structure at Amaravati was like that at Sanchi, we are not bound 
to assume that the face of the masonry work surrounding the foot of the dome must have 
been decorated with marbles representing the rail-ornament. The facing mai*bles may 
possibly have been sculptured in some other fashion. For. instance, the wall-facing given 
by Mr. Fergusson to the central dagoba, and depicted in his Plate No. XCIII., might 
possibly have been the facing to the basement member. Mr. Fergusson s elevation g'ives 
a wall of 21* ft. high, and it is perhaps possible that the lower, member of the Tope 
at Amaravati was of that height. The face of the corresponding wall at Sanchi was 
17 ft. high, the base under all having a diameter of 121 ft. A base such as that at 
Amaravati of 141 ft. would give us proportionately a wall of nearly 20 ft. Possibly it 
was about 21* ft. It must be noticed that all the slabs assigned to the central dagoba 
by Mr. Fergusson have the same quality of thinness as those of the inner enclosure, 
and that, like them, they were probably backed by masonry. 

The differences between the positions of the stones in Mackenzie s plan of March 
1816 and that of June 1817 is noticeable, but it is to be feared that little can be gathered 
to throw light on that point, as we have no consecutive account of work on which to go. 
But it is clear that some stones had been removed and sent down to Masulipatam. 

We gather from the small plan that the Rajah had entirely removed the whole mass of 
earth and brick from the centre of the rails, and thrown it outside, but he had only > 
cleared the outer rail on a portion of the southern and eastern section of the circle. 
The inner circle had almost all been dug up and removed, leaving standing only a 
series of stones in the south-eastern portion. Of the outer rail the section from the 
north-east round to the south had been exposed, and all except 21 stones had been 
removed. But the remainder were untouched, the earth covering them never having 
been removed. Little more excavation seems to have been carried on down to June 1817, 
only a portion of the space between the rails being thoroughly cleared and some further 
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discoveries of marbles being made. The portion of the outer rail left untouched by 
the Rajah’s workmen remained untouched by Colonel Mackenzie. 

As to the tank in the middle, Colonel Mackenzie’s section (see F., XLVII.) shows 
that its sides were perpendicixlar. If so it would seem to have been revetted, possibly 
with marbles, and search should be made for' these. The tank is now very much tilled 
up, only a hollow basin, in its lowest part seven feet below the level of the platform 
between the rails, being seen; and it is necessary that this should be excavated to 
the bottom of the Rajah’s tank, in order to the recovery of the marbles used in its con¬ 
struction. 

Annexed to the small plan is a small sketch showing the position of a few marbles 
about the south gateway. It will be seen that, in the process of clearing, the earth ’at 
the south part of the mound to the east of the entrance was cut into, and the outer 
rail opened up for a few yards distance. This resulted in the discovery of ten more 
marbles not previously recorded. 1 ® 

The largo plan shows us the state in which Colonel Mackenzie left the Tope in 
June 1817. From the extracts given above it would appear that more marbles were 
removed to the coast in later years. But we have no recorded account of further 
excavations having taken place till Sir Walter Elliot, in 1840, dug into “the northern 
“ side of the west gateway, where a mound of earth concealed the modern chapel, 
“ the walls of which furnished nine-tenths of the slabs now in the India Museum” 
(F., 182). But Sir Walter has never given a detailed account of his explorations, 
and we do not know in what state he found the Tope, nor in what state he left it. 

It must be presumed that in course of years the rains washed back into the 
central tank the earth which had been thrown outside, and that gradually the same 
agency covered the platform and the marbles still lying on it with a thick coating of mud 
and debris; for when I visited the locality first in 1875 nothing was to be seen beyond a 
circular cup-like hollow, surrounded with irregular mounds of earth, and here and there 
marbles, considerably damaged, lying loosely about, or cropping up where the mounds 
were of less height. I shall revert to this more fully presently when describing my own 
operations. Meanwhile I pass on to an examination of the Mackenzie Drawings as com¬ 
pared with the marbles now in England. 


1 At east 1. take that to be the reason for the sketch having been made, unless it was simply a correction of 
the other, which is possible. 
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§ D.—THE MACKENZIE DRAWINGS ANI) THE SLABS NOW IN 

ENGLAND. 

The Outer Rail. 

Mackenzie gives us drawings of the outer faces of four pillars, and the inner 
faces of ten, of the outer rail; and careful examination of his measurements and the 
shape of the stones shows us that, with one doubtful exception, these pillars are all separate 
ones, the drawings of the external faces in four instances not fitting the slabs whose 
internal faces are given. The doubtful exception is his No. 70, which represents 
the inner face of a pillar, of which his No. 56 may be the outer face. If this be the 
case, the volume gives us drawings of 13—if it be not the case of 14—pillars of the 
outer rail. But his Plan, the large one published by Mr. Fergusson, gives 21 such pillars 
in situ. 

Of the discs, Mackenzie gives us five distinct pairs, (representing the middle and 
lower discs in each case,) two of the middle discs with spaces left on the page for the 
lower ones (these being in pairs in all probability), two middle discs separately drawn, 
and one lower disc separately drawn. This may be taken, then, as 10 groups of discs 
between pillars, the other discs of the same groups not being drawn. But the plan shows 
19 groups, or spaces between pillars, occupied by at least one disc in position. 

^ Of the coping, Mackenzie gives us three fragments only, one of the outer face and two 
of the inner, the stones being separate ones. This was to be expected, since the pillars 
are all broken off short, and the upper discs are missing in all cases. The coping stones 
of course had fallen, and in all probability had been carried off for the temple works, the 
labourers leaving in position those slabs which, being imbedded in the earth, were diffi¬ 
cult to move. And the pillars so left of course held the intermediate ^ discs, for it is 
impossible to move the discs without shifting the pillars to one side. The fact of the 
entire top of the outer rail on the south and south-east being broken off horizontally 
at about half its height enables us almost conclusively to presume that the force which 
broke that structure was a mass of earth or brick uniformly pressing with great power 
against the face of the rail. For if the destruction had been intentionally caused by 
direct human agency, the pillars would have been bodily removed, such a course being 
much easier than forcibly to fracture the entire upper portion of the rails. 

The remaining member of the outer rail (pillars, discs, and coping having been men¬ 
tioned) is the animal-frieze which Mr. Fergusson assigns to the base of the external 
face of the rail below platform level. It is remarkable that no single drawing is given 
by Mackenzie of any such sculpture. And it is reasonable to conclude from this fact 
that he saw none. Possibly these were excavated by Sir W alter Elliot. Two or three 
slabs belonging to that frieze were found during my own excavations lying about 
amongst the earth on the north-west, but I§ cannot state whether any others may remain 
Still in position. I shall consider this question more fully hereafter. 

Only one out of the three coping-stone slabs is now in England 1 (F., LXY. 2). It 
is impossible to say where it was found. 

Of the 14 pillars, only one is in England. It is represented in F., LI. (left hand 
slab). Mackenzie has noted on the drawing (No. 31), “ Exterior circle counting from 
the north, No. 1,” and the paper bears also, above the pencil paging “ 50,” the figure 
“No. 1,” although another pencil mark is “A. 6.” But it happens that a section line 
not given by Mr. Fergusson runs through the plan, and cuts across the northernmost 
stone on the east side of the exterior circle ; and, the pillar being represented in the section, 
its measurement corresponds with the measurement given in the drawing and with the 


1 Mr. Fergusson has photographed all the Amaravati marbles now in the British Museum. 





photograph given by Mr. Fergusson. I take it, therefore, as certain that the pillar shown 
in F., LI., was the northernmost slab on the east side of the outer rail. 

^ Of the discs, again, drawn by Mackenzie’s assistants, only one—that represented in 
F., LXII. (upper photograph)—is in England. Mackenzie notes this as “ the best 
finished sculpture in Depaldinna,’ but beyond “ outer circle,” does not localise it. 

Thus, of all the 32 pillars discs and coping stones drawn by Mackenzie and seen by 
him in position, only one piece of coping, one pillar, and one disc are in England. Where 
are all the rest ? 

The Inner Bail. 1 ' 

Of 24 Inner Rail Dagobas, drawn by Mackenzie^ only six are in England. These 
are the slabs photographed in F., LXXVL, the upper and the lower right hand slabs in 
LXXVIII., the upper one in LXXIX., the right hand lower one in LXXX., and the upper 
one in LXXXI. Eighteen Dagobas drawn by Mackenzie are not in England. I only 
know of one in India, at Masulipatam. Where are the rest ? 

Of the Six in England, that given in F., LXXX. (right hand lower slab), and that in 
1., LXXXI. (upper photograph), have in the Mackenzie Drawings respectively, “ Inner 
Circle,No. I,to the North-east, ’ and “Inner Circle, No. 2, to the North-east,” written 
on them. The positions of the other four are undiscoverable. 

Colonel Mackenzie marks on the north-east of the inner circle only two stones as 
in position—namely, the above two. 

1 he positions of several others can be conjectured from his notes, but as they are not 
in England I pass them over. 

Of the inner rail pillars which occupied the spaces between the dagobas, in groups 
of three, Colonel Mackenzie gives drawings of five middle pillars, and six side'ones. 
Two of the middle pillars are in England, and are to be seen in Mr. Fergusson’s elevation 
of the Inner Rail (Plate LXXV.), but there is nothing on Mackenzie’s drawings to guide 
us as to their position. Two of the side pillars are also in London, and are given in Mr. 
Fergusson’s elevation, but the rest are missing. 

hour drawings are given, in the MS. volume, of pieces of the coping-frieze of the 
inner enclosure, none of which are in England. 


The Central Structure. 

Mackenzie gives drawings of eight fragments of the central structure as .assigned by 
Mr. Fergusson. Of these four are in England. These are to be seen in F., XCY., 3 and 4, 
XCV I., 1, and the left upper photograph in XCVII. There is nothing to guide us as to 
the position of XCV., 4. But the drawing in Mackenzie corresponding to XCV., 3, is 
noted as a “loose stone lying on the East side; ” XOVL, l, is a “ loose stone lying on 
the (South side; ” and the stone given in XCVII. is a “ loose stone to the east.” 


Unassigned Fragments. 

Seventeen drawings of unassignable fragments are to be seen in Mackenzie’s volume, 
but only one, and that half broken, is in England. Mr. Fergusson photographs it in 
Plate XCVI., 3. 

Here, then, we have given us by Colonel Mackenzie’s assistants 97 carefully executed 
drawings of separate marbles, 132 being the number of marbles whose positions are 
recorded by him in the plan. But, of these 97, only 18 are in England. Where are the 
remaining 79 ? They are not at Bezwada, the marbles there being different. I know of 
only two at Masulipatam, an inner enclosure dagoba in splendid preservation, and an 
outer rail pillar (which may possibly be two of those preserved to memory in Mackenzie’s 
drawings. Further examination is necessary). There are two outer rail pillars at 
Madras, which also want examination. Mackenzie records that 11 stones were sent to 
Calcutta. At the best, then, we can account for 15. Where are the remaining 64? 




§ B.—EXCAVATIONS IN 1877. 

I now come to my own connection with, the Tope at Amaravati. I joined the 
District in January 1875, hut till September of that year had nO opportunity of 
visiting it. In that month, finding myself at one of our taluq stations a few miles up 
stream, I determined to visit Amaravati and see the monument personally. A couple 
of hours sail brought me abreast of the old fort of Dharanik6ta, where I landed and was 
taken to the Mjpaldvme. 

I found there no trace whatever of the Chintapalli Rajah’s reservoir, except a hollow 
cup-like basin surrounded by a mound of earth and stones, sloping much more steeply 
on the inside than the out. TTiis circular mound varied from 150 to 200 feet across, 
the earth being irregularly displaced, mounds of ordinary size alternating with much 
higher ones, and the whole being intersected with channels down which watercourses 
had been hollowed by many successive rainy seasons. On the supposition that the rail 
had four gateways on the cardinal points, the highest mounds were just south of the 
west gateway and just north of the east gateway, where the surface of each was 24 feet 
above the centre of the circle. 

A few somewhat damaged and discoloured marbles were lying here and there, and 
a fine but terribly mutilated slab (No. 20 of my list) was fully exposed on the top of the 
mound on the west. It had been unearthed for exhibition to the Collector of the District 
and being left uncovered was speedily mutilated by the shepherd boys of the village, who 
broke off all the exquisitely sculptured and delicate faces and limbs of the figures—a' fate 
which will inevitably overtake every marble left unguarded at the village. It is impos¬ 
sible for the village officials to prevent this destruction, for their duties prevent their 
being always on the slopes of the'ruined Tope. All marbles uncovered must be removed 
to a museum, or specially guarded by paid watchers. 

I had a slight excavation made in the low mound on the south, and found two 
small marbles (Nos. 1 and 2 of my List) imbedded near the surface. I then had all the 
exposed stones covered with earth, and left the place: not feeling myseLf at liberty te 
explore further without authority. 

From the month of June 1876, when that authority was received, I was constantly 
trying to find time to visit Amaravati; but my ordinary official work perpetually stood 
in the way, and till the end of April 1877 I was unable to commence operations. 

Then I set to work. My first care, after measuring the width of the basin in a few 
places, was to fix the cardinal points as accurately as possible, and prepare a rough working 
plan on which to record the positions of the marbles. This is given in Plate II. 
of this Paper. It is prepared exactly on Colonel Mackenzie’s lines. My circles cor¬ 
respond with his, and I have added his line of section A, B as a guide. My cardinal 
points are C, D, G, H. E. is the locality where I first discovered what I erroneously 
thought was the platform. F. the spot where the real platform was unearthed and the 
principal excavations conducted. 

At E, where I commenced work, I had seen at my former visit four marbles lying 
flat, with smooth surfaces, and arranged so evenly side by side as evidently to have been 
• placed there as a floor or platform. They were 7 feet above the level of the centre of 
the basin, and were imbedded in the surrounding mound at a place where it is about 
15 feet high. I uncovered these and examined them. They were all very evenly 
smoothed and squared, but bore no sculpture. Replacing them I went to the south of 
the circle at H, and found the two stones I had excavated on the previous occasion. 
They were lying almost at the lowest level, the rains of 1875 and 1876 having washed 
them down and formed a watercourse there. These I numbered ,1 and 2. 




§ F. DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF MARBLES EXCAVATED IN 1877, AND 

OTHERS IN INDIA. 

I purpose to give as close a description as I can of each separate marble, and in 
doing so shall adhere to Mr. Fergusson’s nomenclature, such as “ outer rail,” “ inner 
enclosure,” “ pillars,” “ discs,” and the like, so that I may readily be understood by all 
acquainted with or possessing Mr. Fergusson’s work. My descriptions, as already 
stated, are written up from notes and measurements taken on the spot, in some cases 
assisted by rough photographs taken by an unskilled native artist at the time. It is to 
be hoped that the Government will have them all carefully photographed, if the originals 
are not soon transmitted to this country. I tried my best to have all the photographs 
taken to scale, so as to render them better able to be compared with the pictures already 
published, but I cannot guarantee the scientific accuracy of the scale, because we had 
no appliances at hand to guide us except a roughly marked tape which was laid on the 
object-glass of the camera every time a photograph was taken. The measurements I 
give, however, of each marble will enable those interested in the subject to correct errors 
of the photographs where these may be inaccurately scaled. The scale adopted is 
Mr. Fergusson’s—1 inch to 1 foot. 

No. 1. (2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 3 in.) End of the roll-ornament which constituted 
the main design of the frieze forming the coping of the outer rail. As in No. 4, 
Plate XCII. (F.), this fragment shows a fish-monster swallowing the end of the 
roll. It is broken at the top and bottom, and the back is split off. The piece 
is much weatherworn. Compare my No. 78 where the end of the roll is swallowed 
in a very comical fashion by a gana, or dwarf. 

It is necessary to note that these few marbles, being excavated at the due south 
point of the circle, belong in all probability to the parts of the monument about the 
south gateway. This fragment would therefore naturally be expected to be found here, 
the roll-frieze having an end just where the sculptures about the gateway begin. 

It is worthy of interest, too, to observe that the fish-monster’s head swallowing 
the roll. is copied into early Brahmanical sculptures about the Krishna River; as at 
Undavilli in the rock-cut temple there, and various other places in the neighbourhood. 
Sometimes it is used as a subordinate ornament decorating folds of the roll itself, as in 
F., LVI. 1. 

No. 2. (1 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft.) A fragment of one of the outer rail pillars. (F., L. 
to LIII.) This has a portion of a lotus-disc, and of a fold of leaf-like ornament 
above. It is much broken and weatherworn. The back is broken off. 

A slight excavation just above where these stones were lying brought to light a 
small stone (No. 3) smoothly squared and laid flat so as to form a step or flooring. This 
being at the same level as the four paving stones near E. induced me to think that, they 
were all parts of the platform. But as the excavation proceeded another stone (No. 4) 
appeared at a level 3 ft. 10 in. higher up the bank, also laid flat, and unsculptured in 
any way. 

No. 3. (1 ft. 8 in. by 10 in.) Flat paving stone, unsculptured. 

No. 4. (2 ft. 10 in.) square—similar. This was lying flat, and on its upper 
surface appeared the remains of some broken brick-and-plaster work. The stone 
was only six inches below the surface level of the bank at that spot, and was 
10 ft. 10 in. above the level of the centre of the hollow basin. 

As the explorations proceeded, and it became known that I was going to employ 
labourers, numbers of coolies and women began to flock to the mounds. I therefore 
determined to examine and note the positions of the remainder of the exposed marbles 
before I dug any further, and then to set different gangs to work systematically at the 
digging. The exposed stones would in any case have to be removed, and it seemed 
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desirable to do this before proceeding further. Several stones were lying on the surface 
of the bank at the north and north-west side of the circle, and others were partially 
appearing above the ground at different levels. These I shall now describe. 

No. 5 was the most westerly of these exposed stones and was lying on the 
surface. It is one of the discs of the Outer Rail, having the lotus design on both 
sides. Diam. 2 ft. 7 in., including the external flower-ornament band. The lotus 
design alone 2 ft. 1 in. The flanges that supported it in the holes in the sides of 
the pillars are broken. The marble in the British Museum that most closely 
approximates to it in size is the right hand upper disc figured in F.,P1. LY. 

It is to be observed that these discs, though similar in design, are often found to vary 
in size, and that a similar variation is found with the uprights, some being 18 inches 
shorter than others. Was this due to studied negligence ? ov actual carelessness, different 
marbles being sculptured by different artists? Or to the fact that the rails were not all 
executed at' one time, as seems' clearly shown by the style of the marbles and the 
characters of the inscriptions they wear ? Or were different parts of the rail deliberately 
made of differing heights ? From the marbles unearthed by me little can be learned in 
this respect. 

These questions may be determined after careful examination of all the remains, and 
the record of measurements and the position in which the marbles may be found lying, 
but it would be premature to theorize till the entire remains have been unearthed. 

In a watercourse close by No. 5, and at a low level, evidently washed down, was 
lying another disc. No. 6. 

No. 6. Lotus disc of Outer Rail having the flanges broken off. It has the lotus 
ornament on both back and front. On one side the sculpture is well preserved, but 
on the other it is much weatherworn. Including the flower band round the design 
the diameter of the disc is 2 ft. 10 in., without it 2 ft. 4 in. It corresponds with 
the lower left-hand disc in F., PI. LY. 

Partly visible higher up on the bank, and only 4 ft. below the level of the highest 
part of the mound at that place, was a stone which I uncovered, and numbered 7. 

No. 7. (3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 7 in.). Base of one of the pillars of the Outer Rail, 
broken top and bottom. It corresponds to the pillars of the smaller and plainer 
class seen in F., PI. LHI. The lower half disc, with one of the lotus-buds at the 
side, and the plain treble-fluted shafts are to be seen. On each side are to be seen 
the mortice holes into which fitted the flanges of the discs of the rail. 

This piece was entirely out of position. Near it was a quantity of broken brick and 
plaster, and close by this, at the subsequent excavations, I found a large mass of the same 
material lying on the platform level. It was however quite shapeless, and it is impossible 
to say to what it belonged. Till all the marbles are unearthed it would be useless to 
speculate, but I may point to stone No. 4 as showing that brick and plaster was appa¬ 
rently used on a marble laid as foundation; and along the front of Nos. 26, 27, 28 
(pillars and disc in situ) runs a line of plaster 1 ft. 10 in. above the platform level, as 
if some later work had been carried on destroying the existing sculptures. Taken by 
themselves these instances would tend to show that brick and plaster was a material used 
at a later date when the sculptures were unappreciated, and did not form part of the 
original design. 

Close to No. 7 the edge of another marble showed itself above the ground, and I dug 
this up, giving it the next consecutive number. It is the base of one of the pillars of 
the Outer Rail, and was lying on its side in a slanting position. 

No. 8. Sculptured on one side only, with the back rough, or perhaps split oft’. 
Base of a pillar of the Outer Rail. It has the lower half disc and the disc above 
it complete. Between them the shaft is as usual divided into three slightly curved 
panels, but in this case these are plain and unornamented. (F., LIII. 1.) 

Further to the east at about 25 or 30 feet distance, and close to the inner edge of 
the mound, almost at its highest level, was another stone, of which a fragment showed 
itself above ground. This was No. 9. 

No. 9. (2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft.) Right hand lower half of. one of those curious vases 
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or bowl-like figures which Mr. Fergusson places at the base of the centre dagoba. 
(See the lowest fragment on the left of Plate XCIII., and Plate XCYI. 4. This is 
in all respects similar.) Back broken off, or never smoothed. ( Photographed .) 

These vases appear to represent some large earthenware vessels, out of which grow a 
number of lotuses and other flowers. They were evidently placed at the base of some 
panelled wall, for the dividing rib is seen in each case. The vases were decorated richly 
with wreaths similar to those seen on the dagobas represented in these sculptures. The 
base is covered with an elegant and flowing design, possibly intended to represent water. 

Are they funeral urns ? The gay wreaths thrown round them, and the decorations 
giving them apparently honours similar to those bestowed on the dagobas, would perhaps 
justify this theory. If so, the flowers bursting from them might symbolize the after¬ 
life. 

Mr. Fergusson places these at the base of a wall, and it is to be .observed as confirma¬ 
tory of his view that similar designs are to be seen at the' base of the central panel in all the 
dagobas represented in the sculptures already found. The figure is also used at the base 
of sculptured pillars and panels in other Buddhist buildings, where the main ornament 
running up the side is designed of twisted and intertwined flowers (compare Fergusson’s 
“ Indian and Eastern Architecture” woodcut 100, stelae at the end of the stairs, Abhayagiri 
Dagoba). I have also seen them at the base of jambs of doorways in many Hindu 
temples in the neighbourhood, as well as on the rock-cut temple at Undavilli. 

The next two marbles were found lying on the surface a few feet from No. 9. They 
were close by where the north gateway must have stood if there was one; but as the 
bank at this point is not very high it is probable that the structure has been greatly 
demolished. 

No. 10. (3 ft. by 3 ft.) Base of one of the pillars of the Outer Rail. Only one 
face remains, showing part of the lower frieze of flowers. The other face is 
broken or cut off so evenly that I think it probable that the marble was used for 
a portion of the paving of .the stonework of the Rajah’s tank. 

No. 11. One of the Outer Rail discs, having the lotus ornament on both sides. 
(Diameter, with the external flower-band, 2 feet 10 inches; without it, 2 feet 
4 inches.) This is a pair to No. 6. 

While engaged at this work the labourers occupied in screening earth at the south of 
the circle brought me an iron implement found in the earth close by No. 3. It is in 
shape something like a hoe, very much rusted and injured. 

Close by No. 11 on the surface was lying No. 12. 

No. 12. (2 ft. 1 in. by 1 ft. 3 in.) Half of an Outer Rail disc. It is very much 
weatherworn, and the back is broken, or has been cut off. Unimportant. 

I may mention here that the “ Palnad marble ” of which these stones are made 
seems to split in blocks easily, and many of the marbles seem to have been broken length¬ 
wise. This may be due to accident, but it is possible that this quality may have led to 
their being purposely split. 

Almost exactly at the north point, lying exposed in part, was a fine slab evidently 
part of the Outer Rail coping. I dug up the whole of this, and was well rewarded by 
finding a large and very interesting piece, though unfortunately much weatherworn. 

No. 13. (7 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 8 in.) Portion of the Outer Rail coping. On the 
outer side is the roll-ornament. On the inner is a very spirited and animated 
battle scene. This is especially interesting, because so few battle scenes are 
depicted on these sculptures. I can only find two amongst those now in England. 
One is found in F., LXI. 1, but even that does not represent any fighting. The 
only really fighting scene is that on the central right hand upper panel of the 
dagoba in F., Plate LXXYI., and Mr. Fergusson thinks that the subject “ ought 
not to appear on a Buddhist monument.” No. 13 is also interesting because there 
is on it a representation of two chiefs in chariots, Mr. Fergusson having especially 
noted (p. 196) that chariots were conspicuous by their absence at Arnaravati, 
though “ so prominent at Sanchi.” It is a great pity that this slab is so much 
injured. The whole of the left portion is gone, and the right is much damaged 
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It represents the hurried flight of a beaten prince within his castle walls, closely 
pressed by the enemy, with whom a running combat is kept up. The defeated 
chief standing up in his chariot engages with the bow the chief of the pursuing 
army, who in his turn is represented as standing in a chariot and armed with a bow. 
The horses of both chariots are being urged along at full galop by their drivers. 
Below the first-mentioned chariot two horsemen meet one another in full charge. 
They appear to be armed with swords. Below the horsemen again, in the fore¬ 
ground, is a combat of foot soldiers with short swords, and close by their side the 
horse of one of the pursuers stumbles and falls. This horse is admirably rendered. 
He has been going at speed, and his fall is complete. The head is doubled under 
the fore legs, which are stretched in front of him but bent at the knee joint, 
The hind legs still support the weight of the body, but with a powerful muscular 
effort that shows how momentary the attitude is; another instant and they too 
will succumb. The rider >h’as managed things very well, and in spite of the evident 
violence of the accident maintains his balance in the saddle. Behind this horse in 
the thick of the fighting are two foot soldiers. One has seized the other by the 
throat, and with excited action threatens his life. The defeated soldier, who has 
been disarmed, calmly disdainful of death stands in a firm and dignified attitude 
awaiting his fate, both hands resting on the hips. Below them lies a dead body. 
Above, one of the pursued falls back wounded or killed with his hand clasping 
his head. The whole of this group of struggling soldiery is strikingly natural 
and highly animated. In the right hand corner the horse of one of the pursuers 
is seized round the neck and strangled by an elephant belonging to the beaten 
army. The horse is falling. The rider grasps the elephant’s tusks as if in a vain 
attempt to disengage the grip. (This stone bears an inscription.) 

Now comes the question as to the subject of this sculpture. In the case ot the 
Bliarhut Tope there are no battle scenes or sieges of any kind depicted in the sculptures, 
and there is only one soldier standing easily as if on guard. The sculptures at Buddha- 
G aya bear no trace of military life, still less of warfare. I have searched through General 
Cunningham’s and Mr. Burgess’s Reports in vain to find any battle scenes on Buddhist 
sculptures elsewhere than at San chi. If there had been such a scene at Bharhut we 
might have discovered a clue to the subject, as almost all the groups there have been 
inscribed with a note showing the story they represent. But there is nothing of the kind. 
Turning for information to the volumes published containing the Buddhist legends and 
“ Jatakas,” I find in the whole of the “ Abhimshlcramana Sidra, ” (Beal’s “ Romantic, History 
of Buddha ”) no allusion to any scene of fighting whatever. In Hardy’s “ Manual of 
Buddhism” I can only find three allusions to any actual fighting. One is the war between 
the Ndga kings Cdiulodana, and Mahodana in Ceylon, to stop which Buddha made his 
second ' journey to Ceylon. This does not seem to apply to the group under discussion, 
a» ! ‘the combatants are said in the story to have been veritable nay as (p. 208). The second 
is where the herculean warrior Bandhula slaughters the 500 princes of Lichawi with one 
arrow from his bow (p. 282). But this cannot be the subject of the marble in question. 
The third is, I think, the most probable, and I give the account in extenso. (Hardy, 
p. 285). 

o The monarch now reigning at Kosol was Pase-Nadi, the son of Maha Kdsala, whose 
“ daughter had been given in marriage to Bimsai’a king of Eajagaha. As her portion 
“ she received the city of Sewet, which was situated on the border of each kingdom ; 
“ but when her son, Ajasat, killed his father, Pase-nadi took back the city by force. A 
“ war ensued, as Ajasat was resolved to retain it; at one time the victory inclined to the 
“ side of Kosol, and at another to Rajagaha. At last Ajasat, to decide the contest, took 
“ his sword and shield, and rushed into the midst of his opponent’s army, where he slew 
“ great numbers so that the king of Kosol was obliged to retreat. Upon a swift horse 

“ he fled and approached the city.” This story occurs in the Jdtaha of the 

flower girl who, because she made an offering to Buddha, became the wife of this beaten 
king of Kosala, and was called Kosdla-Mallikd-Devi. 

Even at Sdnchi there appears to be only one scene of warfare on the sculptures, 
namely that depicted in F., PI. XXXVIII., and that is apparently a siege, where the only 
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actual fighting takes place close under the walls, other parts of the field being occupied 
by seemingly peaceful processions. 

I regret to say that my (very amateur) native photographer took only three copies 
from the negative in the case of this marble. One is in the hands of the Madras 
Government. One was sent to General Cunningham. One I gave to Mr. Fergusson. 

Close to No. 13 was lying No. 14 fully exposed, and seriously injured on the upper 
surface, as well as much weatherworn. 

No. 14. Disc of the Outer Rail, of exactly the same dimensions as No. 6, and 
having the lotus or waterleaf ornament on both sides. 

"With reference to these discs, repeated so constantly, with such infinite fanciful 
variety of detail but so similar in their design, there can be little doubt that the ruling 
idea is an imitation of the full-blown lotus flower. Mr. Fergusson calls them “ circular 
“ discs covered with a lotus or waterleaf ornament.” (F., p. 92.) On the pillars of most 
of the rails of the class the four angle-corners requisite to be filled in order to give 
horizontal lines across the marble above and below the circular disc, are occupied by half- 
blown lotus-buds. The circular “waterleaf” design probably represents the full-blown 
flower. In no other way can the irregularly placed little circles on the central boss be 
accounted for than by the supposition that they represent the ends of the petals as seen 
when the flower is fully open and held facing the observer. Notice the conventional 
way of treating the full-blown flower in all these sculptures. Take, for instance, the 
lotuses at the base of F., LXXII., fig. 2. It will be at once seen that the flower consists 
of a number of leaves enfolding the collected mass of petals, which mass is represented 
with a circular top, while the outer circlet of leaves is depicted falling back quite separate 
from the inner circlet. All the leaves have the shape that constitutes the characteristic 
form of the disc ornaments. Compare this with the inmost member, the matrix of any 
of the discs, and the resemblance will be found complete. The outer circles of the disc- 
ornamentation are, of course, merely conventional, and are treated in various . ways. 
Mr. Fergusson thinks that the design originated in the fact that “ when the rail was 
“ in wood, nails with large heads or metal plates were used to keep the structure in form, 
“ as is still sometimes done in framed doors or gateways, and that these afterwards 
“ became ornaments, and were used architecturally, as we find it here and elsewhere.’ 

(F. 90.«. 5.) . , ■ . x , 

Close to No. 14 were lying two small pieces of broken marble unsculptured, and. 

unimportant. I numbered these 15 (a and b). They require no comment. 

There being no more stones visible above the surface at the north side of the circle 
I went round to the east, where, just north of my east point, I saw a slab showing slightly 
above ground. I had this excavated, and it proved to be one of very large size and 

belonging to a class different from any yet discovered. 

' No. 16. It is a large slab in much plainer style than most of the others. (13 ft. 
long by 6 ft. high.) A plain surface divided by half-pilasters into three pancL. 
At the bottom is a rough base 1 ft. 8 in. high, which apparently lay below 
ground. Underneath are two tenons to fit into holes in the foundation. 
Above this rough base the slab would form a wall 13 ft. long by 4 ft. 4 in. high. 
The' left panel is 3 ft. wide, the middle one 3 ft. 10 in., the right hand one 
3 ft. 10 in. The right hand end of the slab is gone. The design was evidently 
continued, and the slab when perfect must have been of great size and weight. 
Its back is blank. The panels are divided by small pilasters, ornamented at the 
base by figures of lions, elephants, and ganas, and at the capitals by winged lions. 

At first sight it seemed probable that this slab formed part of the returns of the 
east gateway, but on comparing it with the gateways at Sanchi and Bharhut as given 
by Mr. Fergusson and General Cunningham, this theory plainly falls to the ground, the 
entire breadth of the toran gateway measuring only some 7 or 8 feet. Supposing the 
edifice inside the rails to have been adorned tope as at Sanchi, Bharhut, and other places, 
it would be reasonable to look for the tee at its summit; and the dome being destroyed 
we might hope to find fragments of the tee amongst the marbles now left. But the 
erect lower portion of the tee at Sanchi would appear to have been only II ft. 6 in. 
square and 6 ft. high, whereas this slab was more than 13 ft. long. The sides of the tee- 
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wall, too, were fashioned after the manner of the rails, whereas this was smoothed, flat, 
and divided into probably four panels by carved half-pillars. Nevertheless, if we may 
suppose the tee at Amaravati to have been about 14 ft. 6 in. square instead of 11 ft. 6 in., 
then this slab might have been one side of it; for the number of pilasters and panels 
here would correspond with the number of uprights and rail-stones on the r Sanchi tee, 
and the lower portion (1 ft. 8 in.) might have been sunk in a pedestal. On the other 
hand this is pure supposition, and Mr. Fergusson does not think there was a tumulus and 
tee at all. If he is correct, this solid marble wall must have formed part of some 
building of which as yet we have no pther trace. 

Not far from this slab, and just on the south side of the highest mound on the east, 
close in fact to the site of the eastern gateway, is a piece of a fallen eight-sided, pillar. 
It is not far from the northernmost of the two small circles on Colonel Mackenzie’s plan, 
which appear to me probably to represent pillars external to the rail. 

No. 17. Pillar of eight sides, having a two-line inscription in Pali, and a long 
inscription in apparently about 13th century Telugn characters. Two of the sides 
are broader than the others. Above the Pali, inscription is a curious flourishy 
scroll, apparently consisting of letters, but which I am quite unable to decipher. 
On the base of the pillar is a roughly cut triple umbrella gracefully designed. 

The Pali inscription simply declares that “ Ilimala, son of the householder Vasu- 
“ mitasa, with his wife, his sou, his sister, and his daughter, made a gift of the pillar.” 
As to the scroll, General Cunningham, to whom I sent a, tracing, tells me that he has 
found similar ones on many of the pillars of the Buddhist era in the north—that he 
believes them to be some sort of writing—and that he does not despair some day of the 
clue to it being discovered. Being unwell at the time, I had no opportunity of studying 
the Telugu-Sanskrit inscription, but I sent an impress of it to the Madras Government 
Museum, along with some fifty other stone inscriptions of considerable importance in the 
neighbourhood, and some day I hope ta have leisure to publish it. I am sanguine enough 
to hope that it may prove of importance. Meanwhile it lies in the Central Museum, 
Madras, and -will probably not be touched. 

Not far from this pillar, but on the inner edge of the circular mound, and near the 
squared floor-stones formerly mentioned as having been found near the point E. in my 
plan, I found another slab partly exposed. This I completely unearthed and afterwards 
had photographed. 

No. 18. (2 ft. 6 in. square.) A portion of the Outer Bail coping. One side has the 
roll-ornament, with its supporting figure; the emblem resting above the fold of the 
- roll being in this instance the dagoba. On the inner side is a fragment of sculp¬ 
ture. On the left is seen a palace balcony, in which sits a chief and his wife, attended. 
Below, as if in the courtyard, an elephant is apparently bending in salute of his 
master. From the castle gates there rides a prince on horseback, with two footmen 
and an elephant and horsemen in attendance. The prince is riding up to a gateway 
of the Sanchi type (which General Cunningham calls a “ toran ” gate), but his 
way is barred by a person who holds up a warning hand to him. Just in the gate 
stands a man with an umbrella, but whether this sign of loyalty is to be referred to 
the horseman, or to the man who bars his progress, does not clearly appear. Inside 
the gate is a building of some kind (the marble breaks off here), at the doorway of 
which three persons"' are worshipping. The horsemen would not appear to be 
Siddhartha, as there is no glory round his head or other distinguishing mark. 

In a watercourse close above "No. 18 I found No. 19 lying partly exposed. 

No. 19. Disc of the outer Rail (diameter 2 ft. 6 in). It has the lotus ornament 
on both sides, and is well preserved. The flanges are broken off, only a portion of 
one remaining. 

While engaged in excavating this stone I was informed that the workmen had 
finished cleaning the earth from a" large marble lying on the bank at about the north¬ 
west point. This was the marble that I mentioned above as having been exposed to view 
by the villagers for a late Collector and having after his departure been greatly injured 
by idle boys. It had been covered with earth at my visit two years previously, and now 
was brought out for examination. I gave it the number 20, and had it photographed. 
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No. 20. (10 ft. 7 in. long by 2 ft. 9 in.) Portion of the Outer Rail coping-stone. 
The outer face as usual lias the roll. Four folds are seen on this slab, and the 
emblems supported above the roll are two dagobas with their attendant wor¬ 
shippers, a pillar holding on the top three dwarfs in attitude of prayer, and the 
empty throne with the wheel of the law (or sun-emblem ?) above it, and its wor¬ 
shippers. Beneath each of these emblems, on the roll itself, is a square entabla¬ 
ture. On one are seen two male and two female Avorshippers adoring the sacred 
tree, throne, and. feet impressions. On another is an arabesque ornament. On a 
third four persons are worshipping an object that looks like an earthen pot placed 
on a pedestal. The fourth has two maJcara- (or fish-monsters’-) heads, swalloAving 
the end of the roll, and divided by a straight band having three lotus discs. 
Compare the upper fragment in F., LVI. The roll has the usual supporters. 

The inner face, as usual, has a sculptured scene. In the centre is seen the 
throne and feet impressions under a bo-tree, Avhich overshadows a canopy erected 
above them. Under the canopy are two worshippers. On the left side of this is 
a litter, containing two persons, which is being lifted into the air by ganas. In 
front of the litter a horse bounds into the air with a bold spring, yery ably 
rendered. Below these are a number of attendant ganas, one of whom is in the 
act of mounting a horse. Another horse is represented as in full trot. Underneath, 
an empty litter lies on the ground. The litter mounting into the air comes from 
a castle gate. On the right side of the canopy, the litter, still supported by ganas 
and attended by the flying horsemen, descends to earth, two ganas on tigers 
accompanying it, amidst a crowd of enthusiastic men, and applauding and laughing 
dwarfs. They have evidently surmounted the tree and canopy. In front are two 
empty high-backed chairs, and a piece of \msculptured stone, left probably to 
represent the top of a hill or rocky ground. 

On the panel to the left, that is behind the castle gates from which the litter 
described above issues, part of another group is seen, A male figure leaning on a 
staff seems as if in the act of rising into the air. Three persons, standing, worship 
him. Others are below. In the foreground is a fainting female figure with 
Avornen in attendance. 

On the extreme right of the slab is another group. In the centre is Prince 
Siddhartha, with a glory round his head, seated, surrounded by courtiers, with 
ladies seated on the ground beloAV him. On the left, a man rushes off the scene 
in spite of forcible efforts to detain him made by some people Avho grasp his legs 
for the purpose. 

All along the rounded coping above these sculptures is an inscription. 

Mr. Fergusson assigns a Bactrian origin to the roll-ornament, and says, “ Some- 
“ thing at least very like it occurs among the sculptures at Jamalgiri, near Peshawer, and 
“ there so mixed with classical details as to make it appear much more ancient (p. 187),” ' 
Possibly it had its origin in remote antiquity. In many places amongst the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs will be found representations of immensely long serpents. In one, depicted 
on p. 771 of the “ Monuments de VEgypt# et de la Nubie,” of Champollion Le Jeune, the 
serpent is being supported by along row of priests, and is twisted into three folds 
between each. On the alabaster sarcophagus of Oimenepthah I., King of Egypt, is a 
representation of a long serpent spitting fire, doubled into folds just like the roll of the 
Buddhist frieze, and having a god standing on each fold, in the places occupied by 
the sacred emblems of the Buddhist faith in the friezes at Amaravati. These designs are 
of course quite distinct, but they show us two principal ideas—an unnaturally, long serpent 
carried by priests, and an unnaturally long serpent Avith objects of worship supported in 


1 In the “ Graphic ” newspaper of March 20tli, 1880, appears an engraving representing Buddhist Antiquities 
found at Adah, four miles south of Jcllalabad, in Afghanistan, by the Rev. C. Swinnei'ton, chaplain to the Khyber 
Force. Amongst these is conspicuous the roll-ornament supported by naked figures, having seated figures 
(Buddhas ?) in the folds, and for entablatures groups of five lotus-buds joined at their stalk*. Adah is called 
“ Jli-lo” by Fah-Hian and Hiouen-Thsang. (See Bears “Travels of Buddhist Pilgrims” p. 40; Julien’s 
“ Vie de Hiouen-Thsang ,” p. 87; " Me moires,” i. 102, 135; ii, 188. And the same* ii. 304, for M. V. de 
St. Martin’s remarks on the place, which he calls Hid da). 
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its vertical folds. These two ideas seem to be very often repeated in the Egyptian 
sculptures. If to the latter we add the former (viz., the priests supporting the weight of 
the folds) we should have exactly the roll-ornament. This may be considered too 
fanciful. But I would humbly submit that the Buddhist roll, which Mr. Fergusson says 
is to be seen in Burmah carried along in funeral processions to this day, and which 
probably is represented in these Amaravati friezes, may have had its origin in Western 
Asian or Egyptian ideas, where we find such designs as those I have described above on 
sepulchral monuments. The long roll may be intended to represent a serpent. 
As to the groups of emblems and worshippers, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
very close resemblance between the group of two worshippers adoring the dharma chakra 
on a pillar as we have it in these sculptures, and the oft repeated design found on 
Assyrian and Babylonian cylinders and seals, of priests or cherubim adoring an emblem 
which is sometimes taken to mean the sacred tree or grove, sometimes a wheel or 
sun-symbol on a pillar (George Smith’s “ Ghaldocan Account of Genesis,” pp. 89, 106. 
Bonomi, “ Nineveh and its Palaces,” p. 292). 

Another point of interest here is the throne on the entablature of the roll. 
Nothing is so common on these sculptures as the representation of people adoring the 
throne or something on the throne. Constantly the object on the throne is something so 
indefinitely carved that it looks like a cushion, another such cushion being seen above. 
In the well preserved disc given in F., LXII. 1, the throne contains a sort of round tray 
with a small dagoba thereon, evidently a relic casket. Anything bearing on these points 
is of interest, and I therefore make no apology for reproducing here a passage from 
Eah Hian, describing what he saw at Ili-lo (Hidda or Adah, five miles south of Jellalabad 
in the Khyber):— 

“ Going westwards 16 yojanas we arrive at the borders of the country of Na kie 
“ (Nagrak). In the city of Hi-lo is the Vihara, containing the relic of the skull bone of 
“ Buddha. This Vihara is entirely covered with plates of gold, and decorated with the 
“ seven precious substances. The king of the coimtry reverences in a high degree this 
“ sacred relic. For fear lest any man should carry off the true bone and substitute 
“ another in its place, therefore he appoints eight persons belonging to the principal 
“ families of the country to seal up (every night) the door of the shrine, each one with 
“ his own seal, so as to guard and protect it. At early dawn these eight men all go to 
“ the Temple, and each one observes if his seal is as he left it. They then open the door, 
“ and having washed their hands with perfumed water, they take out the bone of Buddha 
“ and place it upon a lofty throne which is erected outside the shrine. On this throne is 
“ a circular table composed of the seven precious substances, with a crystal bell-sliaped 
“ cupola on the top. Both the table and the cover are highly decorated and enriched 
“ with gems.” Each day after the relic is so placed “ certain men appointed for the 
“ purpose ascend a lofty belfry and beat a great drum, blow the conch, and clash the 
“ cymbals. When the king hears it he immediately repairs to the Vihara and offers 
41 flowers and incense ; having done this, he repeatedly bends his head to the ground in 
“ adoration and departs.” 

All this is completely rendered in the sculpture alluded to (F., LXII.), where the 
Dagoba on the throne is faithfully given. 

The constant repetition of this design of the throne with something on it would 
give rise to the natural inference that it was customary, at those sacred places which 
boasted of a revered relic, for the priests to deal with it as Fah-Hian describes, and 
every day bring it forth and place it on a throne for adoration; and the sculptures at 
Amaravati may perhaps represent that daily exhibition of the object of worship (F., 1.97, 
199, 200). 

If so, it is not improbable that portions of this marble throne at Amaravati may here¬ 
after be found. 

The above twenty marbles are all that were lying wholly or in part exposed. They 
were all out of position, and are valuable only for the sculptures they bear. 

I had set some workmen to excavate near the south point of the circle, thinkiug that 
as there was a cluster of stones there I might possibly hit on some others below ground. 
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and I was not altogether disappointed, as four more were discovered. Their places (21 to 
24 inclusive) will he seen noted on Plate II. 

No. 21 was found lying 15 feet north-west of No. 4, and nearly on the same 
level. It was lying flat. (2 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 7 in.) It is a piece very similar to 
F., XCV., 1, 3, 4, but in far better preservation. Three figures remain, a Rajah 
and two women, but their heads are gone. The women have the immense twisted 
ankle ornaments that are seen disfiguring the lower limbs of the women in most of 
the Amaravati sculptures. It is hardly possible to imagine anything more 
barbarous and ungraceful. Underneath is the same diapei'-pattern or rail-orna¬ 
ment band that appears on the other slabs similar to this. The back of the slab 
is plain and flat. (It was photographed.) 

This slab belonging to the class included in Mr. Pergusson’s elevation in Plate XCIII., 
I am again led to the question as to whether the central structure was a dagoba, 30 
or 35 feet in diameter, or a domed tope of earth of the Sanchi typo, and I would 
request attention to the native name for the place, dipdl-dinnc, or “ mound of lights.”-— 
Turning to General Cunningham’s description of the stupa at Bharhut I find this passage 
(pp. 4," 5) relative to the central mound, a portion of the lower rim of which was 
discovered by him. “ The lower half was quite plain, but the upper half was ornamented 
“ with a succession of triangular shaped recesses, narrow at bottom and broad at top, 
“ formed by setting back a few of the facing bricks. I conclude that these recesses 
“ were intended for lamps 1 .... Each row would therefore have held 600 lamps 
“ for an illumination. But as each row of these recesses would have given three hues of 
“ lights, and as there were several rows of recesses the illumination would have taken 
“ the form of a diamond-shaped network of lights covering the whole of the lower 
“ part of the stupa up to the spring of the Dome.” Here there is a veritable “ mound 
of lights ” at Bharhut. And might not this term be used at Amaravati because there 
was something similar there ? I cannot think that the term “ dwne ” could be applied to 
a marble dagoba ( see ante, note, p. 23). 

Before leaving the general question of the marbles of the central structure I must 
call to notice that in Mr. Pergusson’s Plate XCY. (repeated of course on his Plate XCIII.) 
appear two stones, No. 1 and the lower half of No. 3. These are given a3 separate 
marbles, but in reality the photographs are of the two sides, of the same marble. As in 
the case of one or two others, the sculptures have been executed on both sides. The side 
represented as No. 3 is infinitely better and more artistic than No. 1. Is the latter of an 
older date altogether ? Or is it perhaps that a badly-executed sculpture was discarded, 
the slab reversed, and a better design carved on it by more skilled artists ? 

No. 22. (2 ft. 4 in. by 10 ft. 6 in.), (photographed). —A small fragment of the Outer- 
Iiail coping-stone roll-ornament, similar in general design to that depicted in F., 
LYI., but smaller. It is more the size of F„ XCII., 5, but differs from that in having 
no supporter. This stone, in fact, is a new variety of the rail coping. In the 
upper fold is a half-disc. In the lower, where the supporter usually is, are two 
-lotus buds with intertwining stems. The whole is so much weatherworn that it is 
difficult to say whether the roll was ornamented with scroll-work and patterns as 
it usually is. * It would seem not. Again, the square entablature, usually bearing 
some elaborate design, is here quite plain. Another peculiarity is that though the 
stone is evidently from its shape perfect, yet the reverse was never sculptured at 
all, but left blank. The curvature of the top is complete, proving that the back 
has not been broken off. At present it is impossible to say to what this slat) 

' belonged. 

Exactly at the top was a square hole containing the remains of an iron pin, 
showing that the coping at that place was probably surmounted by some iron 
ornament (see F., p. 224). 

The lotus-buds in the place of supporters are seen in a similar position on the roll 
frieze at Nassick. 

1 This style of wall facing, especially intended for illuminations, is seen at this day in India in numberless- 
buildings. Mosques are hardly ever seen without them. And most of the private houses—at least those in 
villages on the Krishna—have them, especially for use at the “ .Dipdvali,” or Lamp-festival, in the autumn. 
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Nos. 23 and 24 are both fragments of the same portion of the building as my 
No. 21 and F., XCV. 1, 3, 4, XCVI. 1. Both were found close to the south point 
of the circle, but both quite out of position. These represent, apparently, each a 
sovereign with his queen. There are now seven of these in our possession. It 
is impossible, of course, to say where those figured by Mi-. Fergusson were 
discovered, but the only three marbles bearing this subject unearthed by me were 
found lying just where the south gateway would have stood; ' In No. 23 (length 
2 ft. 7 in., height 1 ft. 9 in.) only the feet and ankles of four figures remain, one 
man, and three women with heavy metal anklets. The back of the slab is blank, 
as are all of them. On a band below the figures is an inscription, and below this 
again the simple rail-ornament or diaper-pattern found on six out of the seven 
already discovered. In the case of No. 24 (3 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft.) the diaper band 
underneath the figures remains, but only the toes of three figures are visible 
above. 

It was on the third day of our work that, on my return to the Tope from the Siva 
Temple in the town where I had been taking notes of some sculptured slabs, the good 
news greeted me that the workmen had at last hit on the real platform between the 
rails. Hurrying to the spot I presently stood on the edge of the mound near its north¬ 
west point, and looked down on a yard or two of a dark stone flooring, quite different 
from the marble of which the sculptures are composed. This, undoubtedly, was the real 
platform, and, better still, it was at a point where in Colonel Mackenzie’s time it had not 
been exposed, so that we might reasonably hope to find there a good crop of sculptures 
in fair preservation, and possibly part of the rail itself in situ. The results amply 
justified this hope, for in the next four days we discovered, examined, and catalogued 
59 marbles, most of which were in infinitely better preservation than any of ..those 
exhibited in England. 

My first care, having thus got a distinct base to work from, was to measure across 
the circle to ascertain where the platform on the other side might be expected to be 
found. The rails had an inner diameter of 165 feet, and a measurement of that length 
right across proved conclusively that on the opposite side of the circle the platform had 
been completely destroyed. Where it appears clearly marked at the south-east of 
Colonel Mackenzie’s plan, there is now nothing. The four squared marbles that lay 
at E in my plan are not part of the platform. They are on a lower level altogether, and 
are 172 ft. 8 in. from the inner edge of the newly discovered platform. The real platform 
stones, too, are not marble. 

The first slab that came to light on removing the earth from the platform Was 
No. 25. 

No. 25. A long slab having the roll ornament, but not, apparently, part of the 
Outer Rail (9 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 1 in.). It corresponds to F., XCII. 5. It has dwarfs 
for supporters, and half-discs in the folds of the roll; but the back is unsculp¬ 
tured. It has not been broken off, for the curvature of the top of the stone is 
seen to be complete, but it was left smooth and un sculptured. 

I must mention that, when first discovered. No. 25 was lying flat on its face, the 
unsculptured side being uppermost, and that I left it exactly as it was till the removal of 
the earth about that part was complete and many other stones had been uncovered and 
noted. It was lying partly on the top of No. 35, and partly on earth. It was 3 feet 
above platform level. 

Close to the north end of No. 25, the removal of the earth disclosed the tops of first 
one, then another, then a third stone, in such a position that it seemed probable that they 
were the lower portions of Outer Rail marbles still in position. This idea proved to be' 
correct. 26 and 28 are the bases of pillars of the Outer Rail. 27 is the lowest of the 
three intermediate discs and is held in position by its flanges, which fit the mortices in 
the two pillars. I had these photographed in situ, and did not disturb them. 

No. 26. Base of pillar of Outer Rail in position. The stone is 2 ft. 8 in. high by 
2 ft. 3 in. broad. The base is let into the grotmd below the platform and outside 
it. For six inches above the platform the inner face of this slab is plain and 
smooth. Above this is a three-inch band of a sort of diaper pattern (see F., LIII. 2). 
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Then the half-disc, with its lotus-bnds filling the corners. Above this the shaft is 
divided into three unornamented panels. It is important to notice that the back 
of this slab was never carved at all; it was smoothed, but unsculptured. 

No. 27. Lotus-disc rail-bar of Outer Bail in position, its flanges fitting into 
the mortices in Nos 26 and 28 (2 ft. 9 in. broad by 2 ft. 4 in. high). ~ It corresponds 
with the centre disc in F., LY. The back of this disc is plain and smoothed, but 
curved from top to bottom, as with the rail-bars at Sanchi. At Bharhut they are 
uncurved. Here and at Sanchi the curve follows the line of the lentil-shaped 
mortice. (Compare my No. 12, and No. 13 B.) 

No. 28. (2 ft. 7 in. high by 2 ft. 2 in. broad.) Pair to No. 26, being the base of 
a second pillar of the Outer Rail, holding the flange of disc No. 27. It has a 
3-inck flower-band across the base, 6 inches above platform level. Then the half¬ 
disc and buds. The pillar is divided into three unsculptured panels., The back 
is plain but smoothed, having no ornament whatever. 

Right across the inside and sculptured face of these three erect marbles runs a line 
of brick and plaster work. What this was it is impossible to say, but it is clear that it 
was done at a time when the sculptures were held in very slight veneration. 

There are several things to be noticed about these few marbles, the only ones beyond 
all question in situ discovered during my excavations. First of all I must mention that 
I did not disturb the earth outside the platform below the platform level; and it is 
necessary that this should be done, for Mr. Fergusson assigns to the outside base of the 
Outer Rail pillars, below the platform level, a zodphorus or frieze of animals. Certainly 
fragments of such a frieze have been discovered, and if the rail at the Kenheri cave 
(woodcut 11, F., p. 92) is to be taken as our guide we should expect to find that frieze in 
position on the outside of these Amaravati Rails below the platform level. Besides this 
it is to be remembered that if Mr. Fergusson is correct, the existence of this lowest frieze 
about 2 feet high proves the ground level outside to have been originally 2 feet below 
the platform level; so that if the earth were excavated to that depth we might expect to 
find not only more marbles fallen out of position on to the then ground level, but, what 
would be of great interest and value, relics and perhaps coins dropped there in old times 
when the rails were first erected and before the ground outside them had begun to rise 
with the inevitable accumulations of years. It is precisely at that lowest level, and 
probably more thickly about the gateways, that treasures of great value to archaeologists 
may be expected to be found. In the crush and bustle of festival days many coins might 
be expected to be dropped, bead necklaces unstrung, and ornaments broken, which would 
be trodden underfoot and lost in the dust and dirt in the crowds at the entrances. And 
I would therefore strongly urge the careful excavation and sifting of the earth down to 
that level; for a single coin found at the lowest level in good preservation may help to 
decide some chronological question at present doubtful. 

Another point of interest connected with these three erect marbles is that the lowest 
point of the disc forming the rail bar is seen to be considerably below the position 
assigned to the lowest bars by Mr. Fergusson in his restoration, Plates XLYIlI., XLIX. 
It rests almost on the platform level. 

It will be noticed that the outsides of these marbles are quite plain and unsculptured, 
differing from many others which are sculptured on both sides; also that whereas, 
according to Mr. Fergusson’s deductions from the pillars now at the India Museum, their 
inside faces between the lotus discs were richly ornamented, the outer having the shaft 
plain and simple, here the inner faces have the plain and simple shaft, the outer being 
unsculptured in any way. This affords additional proof, if any were needed, of how varied 
in design the different portions of the Rail were. 

Throughout this paper I apply the term “ half-disc ” to the lotus ornaments not 
perfect circles, but it is deserving of remark that these are really move than half-discs in 
most instances, whereby the grace and elegance of the design is vastly increased. The 
inward sweep of the series of concentric rings below the true base of the semicircle 
increases beyond all expression the beauty of the curves. 

About 4 feet above the level of these stones in the bank behind them was found the 
next fragment. 
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Ho. 29. (1 ft. 7 in. high by 1 ft. broad.) One of the trisul emblems from a 
cornice of similar ornaments (F., XCIII.,XCVII.). It closely corresponds in style, 
size, and pattern of the band at its base with those seen in the lower right hand 
fragment of F., XCVII. It has been split off just above the animal frieze. (Photo¬ 
graphed with Nos. 65 and 53.) 

No. 30 was found close by the side of this in the bank. 

No. 30. (3 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.) (Photographed with No. 9.)' This is part of 
one of the flower-vases assigned by Mr. Fergusson to the base of the sculpture 
adorning the wall of the central building. (F., XCYI. 4.) Compare Nos. 9,38,58, 
74. 

Near these, but below them, and only three feet above the level of the platform 
were found the next three stones. 

No. 31. One of the discs of the Outer Rail. In size, shape, and general design 
an exact pair to No. 27. - The back is similarly curved in a smooth sweep from 
top to bottom. 

As this was found so close to No. 27, which is the lowest of the three discs of the 
rail, it is not at all improbable that this marble was the upper or middle one between the 
same two uprights. 

No. 32. (2 ft. 3 in. high by 7 in. broad.) A fragment I am unable to assign 
any position to. It is perfectly plain for most part of its surface, as also is the 
back ; but near the top is a small figure of Buddha in a standing posture, 9 inches 
high, adored by worshippers. It bears an inscription. 

No. 33. This is a marble interesting from its being one of a new class. There 
is none like it amongst the slabs at the British Museum. It measures 3 ft. 9 in. 
long by 3 ft. 3 in. high, and is a flat piece sculptured with the roll-ornament, 
but of little thickness.' The whole height of 3 ft. 3 in. is taken up with the roll- 
frieze and the two flower-bands above and below, there being no symptom of the 
stone ever having had the rounded top which distinguishes the rail coping stones. 
And it will be observed that the entire frieze is several inches broader than any of 
the rail friezes. The back is plain, and the slab has all the appearance of having 
formed part of a flat sculptured wall. It was found lying flat on mud, 3 feet 
above platform level, the sculptured face uppermost. 

The frieze has the roll-ornament, only one fold of which is seen. The emblem 
upheld by the fold is the empty throne, feet impressions, and Dharma-ehalcra with 
worshippers. The supporter is the usual draped figure. The square entablature 
on the roll has a wreathed dagoba. 

On clearing away the earth from the back of the rail marbles in position (Nos. 26, 
27, 28), three large slabs were found lying flat, their upper surfaces forming a sort of 
level flooring, their ends touching, apparently placed there deliberately. These were 
numbered 34, 35, 36. The flooring they form is a little higher than the ievel of the main 
platform. They were numbered, as were all the marbles, in order of their excavation, a 
process in some* ways inconvenient but which is useful inasmuch as it shows the progress 
of the work. 

No. 34 is a large slab, 6 ft. long by 2 ft. 8 in. broad. It evidently lay for long 
in its present position above ground and uncared for, as the flat unsculptured 
part of its upper surface was worked into holes for rice-pounding by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the neighbourhood. The same has been done with most of the flooring 
of the Undavilli rock-cut temple, 16 miles distant, and, it is reasonable to suppose, 
marks a . period when the stone flooring remained perfectly uncovered and exposed 
but all veneration for the monument had ceased. It is one of the broader pillars 
of the Outer Rail, probably fallen or conveyed from a portion of the rail differing 
in size from that close to which it is found, where the pillars are only 2 ft. 3 in. 
broad. I left these large slabs as they lay without moving them, as 1 was anxious 
to get on with the uncovering of others during this period of work, and hoped to 
be able to return to finish the explorations on a future occasion. This slab is 
evidently the base of the pillar; 3 ft. 6 in. of its length is unsculptured. The 
remaining 2 ft. 6 in. is occupied by the flower-band, the lower half-disc, and a 



fragment of the sculptured three-panelled shaft. The centre division of this shaft 
bears a dagoba, and those on each side draperied worshippers, such as those seen in 
F., LYIII. 2. 

[No. 35 is a large slab lying underneath the heavy piece of rail coping No. 25. 
I did not remove No. 25, and was therefore unable to examine No. 35. The 
upper surface of the latter is quite smooth and plain; what the under surface 
bears remains to be seen. 

No. 36. (3 ft. 3 in. long by 1 ft. 11 in. high.) This is a thin slab lying flat, its 
surface forming a flooring level with the surface of Nos. 34 and 35. Upper surface 
plain and unornamented. I did not have this raised till some other stones had 
been excavated, examined, and numbered. When it was raised it was found that 
another stone of smaller size had been placed underneath it, the two together 
being about the thickness of No. 34. I look upon this as almost conclusive that 
these stones were carefully placed in their present position for some purpose, 
smooth surfaces uppermost, and that they are not found as they fell from their 
true position on the structure. This No. 36, whose sculptured side was underneath 
as it lay, is one of the series forming an animal frieze which Mr. Fergusson 
assigns to the foot of the external face of the Outer Rail, F., XYII. This maybe a 
correct conjecture, but my marble No. 45 should be examined in connexion with 
these, as the slab, though bearing a similar design, is rounded at the top like all 
the coping stones of the rail. No. 46 has a winged lion apparently ambling 
along. (In the specimens in the British Museum he is gallopping or trotting.) 
An attendant, dressed just like a “ horsekeeper ” of the present day, in short 
drawers and cloth with the ends flying out behind, holds him by the ear. He 
has a curved weapon in his left hand. Above this is a broad conventional flower- 

« band with a gana. Below is a stiff band of rather ugly diamond-shaped ornaments. 
I have a photograph of it for reference. 

Continuing the clearing towards the north and round the outer edge of the platform, 
the workmen came to another portion of the base of an Outer Rail pillar in position, 
forming, with Nos. 26 and 28, three consecutive uprights.. The disc between No. 28 and 
this has disappeared. 

No. 37. Base of pillar of Outer Rail in position, forming, with Nos. 26 and 28, 
three consecutive supports of the rail. 

The workmen, still clearing the earth in the same direction, took a line rather out¬ 
side the curve of the platform, and next hit upon No. 38 which was lying on a mass of 
earth 2 feet above the level of the platform, proving how the mud had accumulated 
here before the slab fell, or was placed, where it was found. 

No. 38. (2 ft. by 1 ft. 11 in.) Portion of one of the flower vases ( see Nos. 9, 30, 
58, 74) forming, according to Mr. Fergusson, the base of the sculptures which 
decorated the surface of the central dagoba. It is in all respects similar to the 
others, and needs no separate notice. 

Very shortly after hitting. on No. 38 the coolies found No. 39, which is another 
fragment in position, or to all appearance so, on the outer edge of the platform—part, in 
short, of the Outer Rail. 

No. 39. (2 ft. 6 in. high by 2 ft. 7 in. broad.) I regret that I am unable to give 
as accurate a description of this slab as I should wish. The stone is an interesting 
one, and should be more carefully examined. I can only quote verbatim the note 
I made of it on the spot:—“ Pillar in situ. Inside is the same as 26, 28, but the 
“ back is carved with half-disc and flower-band with dolphins’ heads at the ends. 
“ The back is slightly curved. Behind this is a broken stone imbedded in the 
“ ground close up against it.” 

A reference to the plan, and observation of the positions of stones 40 to 46 inclusive, 
will show how our excavations proceeded, working back into the high mound in rear of 
the platform. As each stone appeared I marked it, postponing its thorough examination 
till the earth was cleared away. No. 40 was lying flat on a mass of earth 2 ft, 8 in. 
above platform level. I did not move it from position because it is useful to show that 
the structure was not all demolished at one time. 
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No. 40. (6 ft. 1 in. long by 2 ft. 6 in. broad.)' Apparently the base of a pillar of 
the Outer Rail, external face uppermost. It has the lower half-disc on a plain 
diaper-pattern band. Above this, the shaft, though divided into three panels, is 
not further ornamented. The lower portion of the central disc remains, the rest 
having been broken away. 

This stone requires more careful examination, and it is especially necessary to see 
from its position whether it is really a pillar of the Outer Rail fallen inwards, or whether 
it formed part of any other portion of the Tope. 

Close in rear of this was lying, ip a slanting position but with its base still imbedded 
apparently as it stood, No. 41, the lower part of a pillar of the outer rail. 

• No. 41. Above a few inches of plain unsculptured base is a flower-band, above 
which is the usual half-disc and lotus buds. From the base of the flower-band 
5 feet of sculpture remains. This stone is interesting because, though the 
middle disc has the lotus}’pattern, like the external face of these pillars (F., L., 
LI., LII., LIII.), the three compartments between it and the lower half-disc are 
sculptured with groups of figures, as on the internal face of the pillars seen in F., 
LVIIL, LIX., LX., LXI. This stone is therefore a variety. From its position it 
would seem that the face bearing the sculptures now under notice was outside. 
What was inside will probably never be known, as the slab has been split down its 
entire breadth, and the inner face broken off. The centre panel of the shaft above 
the lower half-disc has a group of five men and a child collected round a white- 
ants’ nest, 1 feeding the cobra it contains with milk (?) from a dish. Above them 
is a bo-tree. All concerned seem smiling and pleased. The left panel is much 
broken away, but a prince on a throne with attendants is seen. He does not 
appear to be Siddhartha, for he has no nimbus round his head. In the left com¬ 
partment is a man dancing in an excited attitude, and holding up his Waist- 
cloth. 

Close in rear of this was the upper portion of a rail pillar, No. 42. A very heavy 
slab, No. 46, which will presently be described, was on top of its lower end, though about 
a foot higher in the ground, and as I did not remove this from its position (except to 
raise it for photographic purposes), the complete examination of No. 42 was postponed. 
The upper portion, however, which is visible, proves it to be the top of one of the pillars, 
and of an interesting variety, as the uppermost half-disc, instead of being simply carved 
in the lotus design, has a group of figures in the centre. 

No. 42. Upper portion of a pillar of the Outer Rail, with apparently the inside 
face uppermost (breadth 2 ft. 7 in., length not known as part was left imbedded). 
At the top is a frieze of animals, tigers, wolves, lions, and bears, with a gana at 
each end. The upper half-disc has a group of worshippers, prostrate and adoring, 
below a bo-tree with Buddha’s feet impressions underneath ; the whole surrounded 
by a double band, the inner having the lotus leaf design, the outer a wreath of 
flowers. The shaft underneath is divided as usual into three panels, of which the 
light only can as yet be seen. It has a man with a snake twisted round his arm, 
and a woman with a chaori. 

Behind these slabs, 7 or 8 feet from the platform, and 1 foot above platform level, 
lay No 43, a slab belonging to the Outer Rail coping. It is unsculptured on its upper 
surface. When raised it split into several pieces, a misfortune possibly due to its great 
age, as it certainly seems to belong to one of the older parts of the rail. The curvature, 
of the top is complete, proving that the back was purposely left smooth and unsculptured. 

No. 43. (9 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft.) One of the old rail coping stones, bearing the roll 
ornament, which in its folds supports half lotus-discs. The slab is so weatherworn , 
that it does not appear what the supporters of the roll were. It has a few letters 
of an inscription in a style certainly older than the characters on many other of 
the marbles. (Compare F., XCII. 5 and my No. 22.) 


I This is, I think, similar iri design to that in the right-hand panel of the shaft of the pillar given in F., LX« 
Mr, Fergusson thinks that the cobra is issuing from a “curiously constructed cell,” p. 193, but it is more 
probably intended for a wliite-ant heap, a favourite haunt of snakes in India. 
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In the bank behind No. 43 wei’e found, about 1 ft. 6 in. above platform level, the 
next two numbers, close together, No. 45 lying in a slanting position on top of No. 44 
which was flat. 

No. 44. Disc of the Outer Rail. In size and design it is exactly similar to 
Nos. 27, 31. 

No. 45 is a very interesting stone. I have alluded to it when describing No. 36. 
This fragment has a man and a bull, and a man and a stag, exactly similar in style 
to the sculptures on No. 36 and on Mr. Fergusson’s Plate LVII. But whereas 
those slabs appear to be, like No. 36, thin and flat, and are consequently assigned 
by him to a frieze below the external face of the Outer Rail, this No. 45 is a coping 
stone, curved at the top like the roll-ornament coping stones of the Outer Rail, 
to which it assimilates in everything but the sculpture on its face. No other such 
slab has been found, all the .other coping-stones having the roll ornament. This 
one introduces an entirely new feature. 

No. 46 is a very handsome slab in good preservation. As before mentioned, it was 
found lying with its end resting on No. 42, about a foot of earth intervening. 

No. 46. (8 ft. 9. in. long by 2 ft. 8 in. high.) (Inner face photographed.) 
Coping-stone of the Outer Rail in excellent preservation. 

On the outer face is the roll ornament, of which there are five folds seen. The 
supporters are those usually seen in that position, but here each one is assisted by 
a diminutive female. The place of honour in the central fold of the roll is held 
by a garuda holding a five-headed ndga in his beak, as in the right hand upper 
fragments in F., LVI. (see his pp. 187, 188). The outer folds have a bo-tree, and a 
dagoba shaded by a cloud of umbrellas and having for its principal figure a five¬ 
headed cobra. In the remaining folds are a tower with three dwarfs on its 
summit, and a group of three ganas holding a sort of dish from which rise three 
horses. The square entablatures on the roll are considerably weatherworn ; two 
of them have arabesque ornaments; on others are figures, but they are barely • 
distinguishable. .... 

The principal object of worship in the central panel of the inner face of this 
stone is the empty throne and feet impressions of Buddha, overshadowed by the 
bo-tree and umbrellas. A dish of offerings lies in front of the throne, and a 
number of people are grouped around. On the left are seen two women, each with 
a female attendant. With the woman nearest the throne is a boy, the other holds 
a little girl. Below them a prostrate female adores the sacred symbols. On the 
right is a somewhat stout prince with an attendant, in front of whom are three 
seated figures in atitudes of respect. Above are a number of flying figures, male 
and female, and dwarfs. 

On the right of the slab is a castle. In a room above is seen an empty throne 
with five persons seated round it. Below, a recumbent female on her couch with 
her child by her side, to whom two female attendants are paying great attention. 
A horseman rides out from the castle and is about to pass through a toran gateway 
similar to those at Sanchi, but his progress is stopped by a figure who seizes the 
horse’s bridle; two attendants being behind, and a gana in the air above. (Or it 
may be that the rider has just mounted his horse, the figure holding the reins 
being the groom. This would seem most probable, judging from his costume of 
short drawers). On the roof of the castle is an inscription. 

On the left is seen the garden of the palace with a queen seated, apparently 
pensive and sad. Many female attendants are near her, and musicians, and one 
brings her a dish of food (?), as if through a gateway. The attitude of the prin¬ 
cipal figure is one of dejection. In the balcony of the palace is another female. 

Further to the left again, and not seen in the photograph on account of No. 41 
coming in the way, is the inside of a palace showing five rooms. In one is a 
woman playing an instrument. In another a woman is seated in an attitude of 
thought with her head on her hand. In a third two women are seen gossipping. 
In the two lower compartments are men in conversation, and a prince seated and 
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talking to five courtiers who are grouped around him. He does not seem to be 
Siddhartha, as lie has no nimbus round his head. 

Below these sculptures is a band of lions and flowers. 

The central panel probably represents a historical subject, though it may be difficult 
to identify it. The prince’s stout figure, and the boy and girl worshippers, renders this 
probable. As to the group on the right, at first sight I took it to be the departure of 
Prince Siddhartha.from his palace, with his groom Chandaha, and his horse Kantaka, the 
empty throne in the palace above typifying that it was the prince himself who was ndmg 
forth. But the surrounding figures render this impossible, for they are^ all awake and 
occupied, whereas the legend declares that at the time of Siddhartha s departure tlu 
Devas had plunged all the inhabitants of the castle into a mysterious and profound sleep. 
Moreover the recumbent princess has a child by her side, whereas Yasodhara s child, 
Raliula, was not born for six yeap after the prince’s flight. It is possible that the three 
subjects represent separate events; (1) the young Siddhartha, reverenced by the women, 
lyino- by his mother, Mayas, side, during one of the seven days preceding her death; (2) 
Siddh&rtha grown up and quitting the palace to become the Buddha; the scene (3) above 
typifying the emptiness of the palace after his departure. The group m the garden on 
the left'may well represent Yasodhara deserted, lonely, and sad, after her husbands 
departure, attended by women who in vain try to raise her spirits. The other subjects 1 
am at present unable satisfactorily to identify. In the palace scene on the extreme left 
the prince does not seem to be Siddhartha, for he is not represented with a glory round 
his head, and he is too old for the boy Rahula. 

Mr. Fergusson comments (pp. 187, 188) on the curious fact of the Naga, who is an 
object of worship or at least superstitious reverence in these sculptures, being here repre¬ 
sented as in the grasp of a conquering Garucla. He considers it probable that the symbol 
relates in some way to the antagonism of Vaishnavism and Buddhism. It. is worth while 
observing that amongst the Buddhist legends given by Spence Hardy in his “ Manual of 
Buddhism,” pp. 302-3, is the following story of the Nag a Ncmdapancmda being over¬ 
come by Mugaldn in the form of a garuda :— 

“ At the time that Budha visited the dewa-ldka Tawutisa, the naga king, Nanddpananda, 
said to his subjects, ‘ The sage, Gdtama Budha, has passed over the world on his way to 
‘ Tawutisa; he* will have to return by the same way again, but 1 must try to prevent his 
« journey.’ For this purpose he took his station upon Maha Meru. When one of the 
priests who accompanied Buddha, Bathapala, said tliat he had often passed in that direc- 
tion before, and had always seen Maha Meru, but now it was invisible, Budha informed 
him that it was the Naga Nandopananda who had concealed the mountain. Upon hear¬ 
ing this, Rathapala said that he would go and drive him away ; but the sage did not give 
him permission. Then Mugalan offered to go and subdue the naga, and having obtained 
leave, he took the form of a snake, and approached Nanddpananda. The naga endeavoured 
to drive him to a distance by a poisonous blast, but Mugalan sent forth a counterblast, 
and there was a battle of blasts, but the blast of the priest was more powerful than that 
of the naga. Then the naga sent forth a stream of fire, and Mugalan did the same, by 
which he'greatly hurt the miga, whilst the other stream did no injury whatever to himself. 
Nandopananda said in anger, 6 Who art thou that attackest me with a force sufhcient to 
< cleave Maha Meru ? ’ And he answered, 6 1 am Mugalan. 5 After this he went m at one 
ear of the naga, and out at the other ; then in at one nostril, and out at the other; lie also 
entered his mouth, and walked up and down in his inside, from his head to his tail, and 
from his tail to his head. The naga was still further enraged by this disturbance of his 
intestines, and resolved to squeeze him to death when he emerged from his mouth, but 
Mugalan escaped without, his perceiving it. Another poisonous blast was sent forth, but 
it did not ruffle a single hair of the priest’s body. After this Budha imparted to Mugalan 
the power to overcome the naga, and taking the form of a garunda, he began to pursue 
him; but Nandopananda offered him worship, and requested his protection. 

While completing the examination of these sculptures my workmen were clearing the 
platform of earth, and we found several loose stones, 47 to 52 inclusive, lying on it. 
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No. 47. (3 ft. 4 in. long by 9 in. high.) Piece of a small cornice having alter¬ 
nate Buddhas (with nimbus) seated on lotus thrones, and dagobas wreathed with 
many umbrellas. 

No. 48 is a fragment, similar, but of larger dimensions, the. designs being 
separated into distinct panels by vertical lines (3 ft. 10 in. by 10 in. high). It is 
less elaborately sculptured. It has a small inscription in small letters apparently 
of a later date than those on many others. 

These pieces of cornice seem new. The only specimen like them that I can find 
amongst the marbles now in England is to be seen in F., XCYI. 1, under the principal 
figure group. But even that is only similar in style. Both these new specimens have 

been photographed. , 

No. 49 (4 ft. long by 9 in. high) is apparently a portion of the same cornice as 
No. 47 in style and size. But, as if in proof that this cornice belonged to some 
later building, I ffind that this piece has been sculptured on the side of an older 
broken pillar, which had a half disc on it. This and the style of the letters of the 
inscription on No. 48 corroborate one another as to the later date of these 
stones. 

No. 50 (1 ft. 8 in. by 9 in.) is another small piece of the same. 

No. 51 (2 ft. 9 in. by 9 in.) is another. Underneath this fragment are remains 
of lentil-shaped mortices of small size for the the tenons of rail discs, as if this 
cornice had been sculptured on a broken fragment of a rail pillar. But this rail, 
if such is the case, and supposing it to be similar in design to the principal outer 
rail of the Tope, would be only 4i ft. high, as the mortice is only 1 ft. long and 
four inches broad at the broadest. All along this stone is an inscription, of which 
I have a very poor impress. 

No. 52 is a very fine stone in excellent preservation, one of the most beautiful 
yet found amongst these marbles. It is a portion of the elaborately sculptured 
frieze placed by Mr. Fergussonat the top of the Inner Rail (F., LXXY., LXXXII., 
LXXXIII.), and described by him on p. 223-5. I have a very poor and ill- 
focussed photograph of it which does not do it justice. 

It measures 5 ft. 1 in., by 1 ft. 5 in. in height. 

As in F., LXXXII. 1, the design consist of scenes divided by three elaborately 
sculptured bosses or lotuses placed one above the other, each scene being separated 
from the other by a pair of larger figures or a Buddha. In the left panel is a 
prince, apparently leaving some place in spite of the entreaties of a boy who pleads 
with him. A gana shews the way, and behind the prince is a term gateway. In 
the background is a woman seemingly aged, and with a dejected expression. To 
the right of these a prince sits conversing, and surrounded by a number of females. 
In his hands he holds a string or cloth. Four of the women are seated on the low 
basket-work chairs so common in' these sculptures, and on the ground below one 
of these is a little child. It is apparently this group which the prince on the left 
is leaving. The woman seated on the right has a sort of dish in her hands con¬ 
taining some object. 

To the right of the three dividing discs are two standing figures, male and 
female, fully draped. The female seems to offer the male a cup. The male has 
a staff in his hands. This may represent Sujata’s milk-offering to Buddha on his 
leaving the forest before his contest with Mara; and this seems most probable 
from the fact of the female offering the male a cup-like vessel, while a vase is seen 

on the ground below. _ 

The next panel to the right shews us another subject, apparently historical, but 
which I cannot identify. A prince, seated on a throne with his wife, and sur¬ 
rounded by females, is violently urged to action by a number of armed men with 
spears and swords. One soldier seems actually about to drag the prince off his 
throne by his waist-cloth. The object of attack is seemingly away to the left, in 
which direction some are moving and many looking. Behind is seen a tor an 
gateway. With the group below the throne is a little child. 

To the right of this is Buddha enthroned and surrounded with the nimbus in 
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the attitude of teaching. Two females are seen in attendance and two ganas in 
adoration. 

Next to this are a number of men and women dancing excitedly in extravagant 
attitudes. What the object of their adoration is cannot be seen as the slab is here 
broken off, but the group seems similar to that in F., LXXIII. 2. 

The bosses or discs are beautifully executed, the circular centre of several of 
them being sculptured with small figures only an inch high, but apparently care¬ 
fully executed. These however are weatherworn. 

Under the little braided band that runs along the bottom of this frieze is a 
cornice elaborately sculptured with a series of animals and men, so placed that 
they could be well seen from below; additional proof that Mr. Fergusson is 
correct in placing these slabs at a high level, they being almost invisible when the 
slab is viewed only at the height of the eye. The animals are a dolphin; a lion; 
a man running; a bull j a man seizing a galloping bull by the horn; another 
threatening a running stag; a third stopping a camel by frightening it; a man 
forcibly stopping a rhinoceros; a man striking a lion; another stopping some 
animal that has been broken oft’; two men stopping an elephant, one at its head, 
the other grasping its leg ; a man stopping a lion which leaps on to him; a man 
running from a lion which pursues him ; and a man forcibly arresting a bull while 
another lifts the animal’s tail. 

Each of these animals is about three inches long and an inch and a half high. 

They are cut in high relief, the whole forming not only a very elegant band, 
but testifying to the wonderful patience and skill of the workmen who executed the 
slab. 

The supporters of the cornice are mythical figures with protruding breast^, and 
heads of lions, birds, and women. 

Below this is an inscription, having letters apparently corresponding with those 
on F., LXXXI.II. 1. 

The legend of Sujata alluded to in the above description is as follows. She was the 
daughter of Senani, a noble who resided near Uruwel, and just at the time when 
Siddhartha was about to quit the forest she prepared some rice-milk with great skill, 
putting it into a golden vessel with a golden cover, and carried it to the prince. When 
she offered the food Siddhartha found that his almsbowl had vanished. Sujata thereupon 
“ took off the cover of the vessel and presented it to him. as an almsbowl.” (Hardy’s 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 168.) The story, as given in the Abhinishhramana Sutra (Beal’s 
Bom,antic History of Buddha,” 193-94), varies in some degree, but is substantially the 
same. 

While the clearance of the platform was still going on we discovered the stone lying 
under No. 36, which I have referred to when describing that one. This I numbered 53. 

No. 53. (2 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 4 in.) This is a fragment of the base of a small 
pillar having the half-disc on two of its sides, and somewhat similar to F., XC. 6. 
But it has been used to form part of the face of a building, its side being carved. 
It has a double band with a rail-pattern ornament. In the space above are three 
knobs like large nail heads. There is no other stone yet found having any sculp¬ 
ture like this, and I cannot assign it to any position at the Tope. 

Amongst the ddbris on the platform, and close to the large slabs 41 and 46, was 
found No. 54. 

No: 54. (1 ft. 9 in. by 9 in.) A fragment of the same portion of the rail as 
Nos. 36, 45, and F., LVII. It has the conventional flower-band with two birds. 

At this stage of the work my attention was directed, to the east side, of the circle, 
where, on turning the pillar (No. 17) which lay outside the east gate, a fragment 
(No. 55) was found underneath it. 

No. 55. (1 ft. 11 in. by 9 in.) A very clear cut well preserved fragment of one of 
the lotus-discs of the rail, I had this photographed, but my artist does not do it 
justice. 

Returning to the main dealings I found some more stones come to light. No. 56 
was found amongst the debris close to No. 54. 

Y 1124. 
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No. 56. (1 ft. 4 in. by 5 in.) A small fragment of a pillar. It is apparently to 
be assigned to the Inner Rail, being like No. 72. 

Borne small stones were now turned out of the high mound in rear of the outer rail 
stones 26, 27, 28, 37 and these I numbered continuously. (No. 60 was lying on the 
platform near No. 40.) 

No. 57. (1 ft. 4 in. by 4 in.) Portion of one of the trisul emblems, which 
formed the uppermost member of the main decoration of the Central Dagoba 
according to Mr. Fergusson’s theory. (See F., XCIII. and my No. 29.) 

No. 58 is a fragment of a piece similar to Nos. 9, 30, 38, 74. 

No. 59. (1 ft. 3 in. by 8 in.) Fragment of one of the lotus-discs of the Outer Rail. 

No. 60. (6 in. by 8 in.) A portion of sculpture, unassignable, having a Buddha. 

No. 61. (10 in. by 4 in.) A small portion of the base of the elaborately 
sculptured cornice forming the coping of the Inner Enclosure (F., LXXXII., and my 
No. 52). This has a portion of the inscription which ran along under the Sculp¬ 
ture, and of the small underlying cornice and supporters at the foot of the main 
cornice. The letters of the inscription are very small, not more than one-third of 
an inch high, and partake of the same character as those on No. 52. 

No. 62. (1 ft. 10 in. by 7 in.) This is a fragment of the roll frieze of the Outer 
Rail and corresponds to No. 43 and F., XCII. 5. A gana supports the roll. 

On removing the earth from the southern portion of the mound at the back of and 
covering the platform, we exposed the whole surface of the long rail slab 25, and 
found a small stone (63) resting on its southern extremity. 

No. 63. (1 ft. 5 in. by 5 in.) A fragment of sculpture so broken that it is 
impossible to determine to what it belonged. It is a well executed group, 
apparently one of the domestic palace scenes so common on these marbles. A 
portion of the enthroned prince is seen with a woman (princess ?), in a somewhat 
loving manner encircling with her arm the lower part of the prince’s couch. 
Below is a portion of an ornamental band of flowers. 

Close to this last was found No. 64. 

No. 64. (1 ft. 2 in. by 10 in.) A fragment of the lower portion of a pillar having 
parts of the flower-band and lower half-disc. 

The workmen who were engaged in clearing the earth from the platform to the north 
of the newly excavated portion found three more marbles lying on the platform near its 
outer edge (Nos. 65, 66, 67). 

No. 65. (1 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 4 in.) A fragment of sculpture having, on a flower 
band, a number of persons adoring an enthroned Buddha, only a small piece of 
whose figure is seen. This may belong to the internal face of the upper frieze 
of the outer rail, or it may be one of those fragments assigned by Mr. Fergusson 
to the central dagoba. (Photographed.) 

No. 66. (2 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft. 10 in.) Half of a lotus-disc rail-bar, similar to the 
others. 

No. 67. (1 ft. by 1 ft.) This is a small fragment, apparently part of the plinth 
of some portion of the building, but it is much weatherworn and cannot at present 
be accurately assigned to any part of the Tope. It has the remains of an inscrip¬ 
tion in large letters, but of a type certainly not the oldest amongst those found 
on these marbles. 

Two more stones (68, 69) were next found, amongst the earth at the southern clear¬ 
ance. 

No. 68. (2 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 6 in.) This is a fragment which I think must have 
formed part of the sculptures of the western gate. It is a slab having a graceful 
female figure with hand on hip leaning against a tree, in attitude somewhat similar 
to that of the dancers or tree-devas, under the beams of the tor an gateways 
at Sanchi. There is none like it amongst the marbles yet found at Amaravati. 

No. 69. (Diameter 2 ft. 9 in.) A disc of the Outer Rail. In this instance the 
disc is sculptured with a figure group. It therefore would be placed by Mr. 
Fergusson as the central disc of the three between the pillars. The back has been 
split oft*. It was probably carved with the usual lotus ornament. The sculptured 
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design is one which I cannot identify. It represents a forest or side of a rocky 
hill, filled with wild animals. There is a pond in the foreground at the base of 
the design, represented, as usual, by flowers growing in it. Round this are several 
elephants, one of whom is drinking. He has filled his trunk with water, and is 
discharging the contents into his mouth. Other elephants, old and young, are 
shewn amongst the rocks, with a deer, a wild boar, some birds, and two tigers. 
At the back, i.e., quite at the top of the sculpture, is a man carrying two loads by 
a stick slung over his shoulder. I have had this photographed. 

About 200 yards from the Tope,, between it and the old fort of Dharanikdta, in a 
clump of trees, is a stone revetted well with steps down to the waterside, and it was 
pointed out to me that many fragments of marbles from the Tope were to be seen there. 
I accordingly made a careful examination of the place, and found a considerable number 
of remains from the stupa utilised for steps and revetment. It would be difficult to 
reclaim all these, because it wopkl entail considerable expense in replacing them with 
other stones. I saw a beautifully smooth and polished flat slab with a circular front, 
which looked as if it had been carved for the resting-place of a statue, or the steps of a 
throne. This forms one of the steps down to the water. Close to this is a piece with a 
clear cut Pali inscription under an ornamental band, having letters of lesser antiquity 
than some at the stupa. 

Three marbles easy to remove I carried away and placed amongst those at the 
mound, afterwards conveying them to the Bezwada Museum where they now lie. These I 
numbered 70, 71, 72, and had them photographed. 

No. 70. (2 ft. 2 in. by 1 ft. 1 in.) This is a beautiful and well-preserved frag¬ 
ment from one of the dagobas of the Inner Enclosure. The figures, standing out 
with all the clear relief of ivory carvings, are only about 3 inches high. In the 

upper portion is an enthroned Buddha, with disciples. 

No. 71 is one of the Inner Enclosure pillars, 5 ft. high by 1 ft. 1 in. broad. It 
represents the chakra (“ Dlmma-chahm ,” or “ wheel of the Law query, sun-em¬ 
blem ?) supported on a pillar, with figures and horses in excited attitudes rising 
from it on either side. (F., LXXY.) 

No 72 (1 ft. 10 in. by 7 in.) is another similar fragment, but smaller. It is the 
top of a small pillar of the same design. 

From the high mound at the back of the platform at the stupa, close to No. 46, the 
large flat slab already described, we found part of a head of Buddha sculptured in bas- 
relief. This I numbered 73. 

No. 78. The upper portion of a head of Buddha, larger than life, showing the 
short hair curling to the right. It is sculptured in bas-relief on what probably 
was a flat marble slab. 

This is one of those stones that cannot yet be assigned to any known portion of the 
stupa, and it is useless to theorize till all the excavations are complete. 

The next stone was found amongst the clearances at the north side of the platform 
itself. 

No. 74. (1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft.) A portion of one of the flower-vase wall orna¬ 
ments, like Nos. 9, 30, 38, 58. 

The next three were found in the bank at the southern end of the platform clearances. 

No. 75. (1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 1 in.) A fragment of sculpture, unassignable at 
present, representing Buddha holding a bo-tree. It is awkward and conventional, 
and by no means so artistic as the great brdk of these sculptures. 

No. 76 (a and b). Two portions —a the lower, b the upper—of one of the older 
Outer Rail coping-stones. Like No. 25 and F., XCII. 5, this has the roll-ornament 
upheld by gams, A is 3 ft. 9 in. long by 11 in. broad, and shows us only the 
diaper-pattern band running along under the base of the frieze. B, measuring 
3 ft. 6 in. by 6 in. broad, is the upper portion of the same. The central part has 
not yet been found. 

No. 77 is a disc of the Outer Rail having the lotus ornament, with a diameter of 
2 ft. 7 in. The back is split off. 

The workmen at the northern clearance now came upon a series of slabs lying along 
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the outer edge of the platform at that part, which I was anxious to turnover, the earth 
there not being so deep as at the southern end, and our time for work running short. 
We therefore concentrated our energies on this point and succeeded in laying bare seven 
more marbles, 78 to 84 inclusive. Their positions will be seen in the plan. 

No. 78. (3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 7 in.) One of the ends of the roll-ornament on the 
Outer Rail coping. This is an interesting piece of sculpture of a distinctively 
• humorous character. In other marbles, where the end of the roll is shown, 
we see it being swallowed by makaras or fish monsters as in my No. 1 and F., 
XCII. 4. But in this there is a quaint and original element introduced. . The 
supporting figures are here seen with eager and excited gestures laughingly 
cramming the roll down the throat of an unfortunate gana, who is almost too big 
for the frieze. He is sitting helpless, his great overgrown body swelled to excess 
by the masses of roll which he is evidently supposed to have swallowed already; 
his head jammed against the top of the frieze ; aft«expression of ludicrous dismay 
and distress on his face; while he is held in position for the operation by a small 
female who grasps his ear. This is certainly the most comical. bit I have seen 
amongst the sculptures yet excavated. There is something like it—the same idea 
—at 8anchi {see F., VIII.), on the central portion of the lower beam above the 
southern gateway; but there, as would appear from the drawing, the ganas at 
each end seem quite contented at'what they are doing. Here the poor dwarf s 
helpless terror is admirably shown. Above the fold of the roll is a group of 
three elephants supporting a slab with a small flower-vase sculptured on it. 

The reverse or internal face of the slab has a figure sculpture. In the centre is 
seen a castle wall with high gates. Outside the castle are five men with an 
elephant, and in attendance on them a gana. Inside the castle is seen a prince 
seated with two women (his wives?), having other women in attendance fanning 
him. 

The slab bears an inscription in very clear characters of a somewhat late date, 
the ends of the letters being much rounded. The vowel i form is developed into 
a bold sweep upwards, with a reverse curve at the end. 

I submitted this inscription to Dr. Burnell, as being one of the clearest of those 
found at the stvipa, and I quote in extenso his note on it:— 

“ -kayas(s)a ku{f)ligdya-maha-cetiye ut(t)ardyake unisa-cldna{n). 

“ of (by) . . . kaya, in the great Kuligaya caitya, in the northern ?, a gift of a crown. 

“ There are many difficulties here. Kuligaya may be a proper name. Ut{t)ardyakam is 
clearly a technical term, as is also unisa. This last may be. for Sk .ushnisha, but the correct form 
would then be unMsa, or something like it. It may mean (if this derivation is accepted) a crown, 
stairs, or perhaps coping of a wall, &c.” . . . 

The original must be more carefully examined. For the question suggests itself 
whether the word which in my impress reads doubtfully kuligaya may possibly be 
kalingdya, “ the great chaitya of Kalinga”? As to utardyake, uttara-dya in Sanskrit 
would be “ the northern entrance.” Can there be any such meaning here ?. The slab 
was found close to the spot where the northern gate would have stood, and is probably 
the end of'the frieze of the rail at that point. UnMscm in Pali means “ a crest, diadem, 
crown ; a turban; part of a staircase” (Childers). If it might mean a coping stone, that 
would exactly apply to this slab. 

The whole would then be “ gift of a coping stone at the northern entrance of the 
great chaitya of Kalinga by . . . kaya.” 

“ No. 79 (3 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 8 in.) is a portion of an Outer Rail pillar, with the 
back broken off. The remaining sculpture is that of its inner face. On the band 
along the top is an animal frieze having pairs of lions and bulls. . Below this is 
the upper half-disc, with a flower-band round it. Below this again is the usual 
three-panelled shaft, the central compartment of which has a figure group of a 
prince seated with his wife, and a woman in front apparently making a petition. 
The compartment to the right is broken. That on the left has a prince seated, 
with attendants. 

No. 80 (4 ft. by 1 ft. 9 in.) is a much injured portion of the Outer Rail coping. 
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The outer face is so much broken that only a fragment of the roll-ornament is 
seen, and of the band below it with flowers and animals. 

On the much weatherworn inner face can be seen a figure close to a pond with 
lotus flowers growing in it. To the right of this, in a garden with buildings, 
scattered about, are three persons apparently worshipping another who is seated 
feeding a bird. I have no photograph of this, and I cannot say from memory 
whether or not it is likely to represent the legend of King Sivi, but I think not. 

No. 81. (1 ft. 9 in. by 1 ft. 1 in.) I cannot recall this to my recollection. My 
note says, “ Fragment. Boys^playing with a bull who charges.” 

No. 82. (4 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in.) Another portion of the Outer Kail roll-ornament 
coping. The emblem in the fold of the roll is a dagoba with attendant worshippers. 
On the entablature on the roll itself is Buddha’s throne and feet impressions, and 
the “ wheel of the law ” with worshippers. 

The inner face has two 5 scenes. That on the left has Buddha, shown by the 
nimbus round his head, seated under a tree and surrounded by five persons. 
Another tree is behind. The place is evidently a garden or forest. The com¬ 
partment on the right has six persons worshipping some one. The stone is here 
broken. The object of their adoration is probably Buddha. 

It seems natural to suppose that the representation of Buddha amongst trees 
with five companions as intended to portray him during his six years asceticism in the 
Uruwela Forest with the five Brahmans, Kondanya, Bhaddaji, Wappa, Mahanama, and 
Assaji. (Hardy’s “ Manual of Buddhism ,” p. 165.) ’ Possibly it may be the garden of the 
Jetavana Monastery. 

No. 83. Lotus-disc of Outer Rail, having the lotus-ornament on both sides. 
One side shows a variety of this design, the disc being slightly concave instead 
of convex. (2 ft. 9 in. diam.) 

No. 84 is the central portion of a pillar of the Outer Rail showing the outer and 
inner faces of the middle disc. The external face has the usual lotus ornament, 
but in this case rather heavy and awkward. On the internal face, within a circle 
of flowers, is the empty tlrfone of Buddha and his feet impressions, behind which 
is a pillar richly ornamented supporting the dharma-c.hahra. On each side are 
12 worshippers. The diameter of this disc is 2 ft. 9 in., corresponding in size to 
F. LYUI. 1. 

Another small fragment was found at the south clearance just on the platform. 

No. 85. Fragment of a pillar. Unimportant. 

The last stone which I attempted to note, No. 86, was found just on the outer edge 
of the platform at the clearance to the north. 

No. 86. (10 in. by 11 in.) A fragment probably broken off the base of the 
internal face of one of the Outer Rail coping slabs. It has two draped figures 
standing on a flower band, but only the legs of the figures appear. 

By the time these marbles had been unearthed my time was expended, and my 
ordinary official work compelled me to leave Amaravati, and return to head-quarters. 

1 was therefore reluctantly compelled to abandon the work of excavation at a time when 
it was especially interesting from the number of sculptured marbles that were constantly 
being found. It was on the morning of the 1st of May that the workmen hit on the 
platform, and by the evening of the 5th we had removed a mound, varying from 12 ft. to 

2 ft. in depth, on a space, having a greatest length of 94 ft. and a greatest breadth of 
29| ft. In this space w'ere found and completely uncovered 59 marbles, some of large 
size and some in very beautiful preservation, far surpassing any of those now in England. 
But this was not all, for a number of other stones were discovered in the mound at the 
southern end of the clearance, and if more time had been at my disposal these also would 
have been completely excavated and reported on. As it was I saw no better course to 
adopt than to have them covered again with earth, shovelled down from the top of the 
mound so as to hide them. The locality being known they could always be found when 
wanted, and the sloping off of the mound would to a certain extent prevent those already 
discovered from being injured. This was accordingly done. 

Besides these 86 marbles at the stupa itself, a large number can be seen, as I have 
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already mentioned, let into the walls and towers of the handsome temple dedicated to 
Siva under the title of Amarcsvara-sivcmi, on the river bank about a quarter of a mile 
north of the stupa. These are I fear irrecoverable, as the masonry work is built on them. 
It must not be supposed that they were selected as stones of beauty, and “ let in ” in the 
sense of being displayed to view as a decorative addition to the temple. On the contrary, 
the temple builders were strictly utilitarian, and, laying these large slabs flat on the 
courses of masonry already raised, used them as binders, and built on them. The ends 
of figures sculptured in high relief can just be seen here and there on the slabs so 
utilized. t 

It is not improbable that these are the stones mentioned by Colonel Mackenzie as 
having been used by the then Rajah for the “ repair of pagodas.” I think, however, that 
Mr. Fergusson is in error in supposing that the Rajah used the materials of the Tope for 
“ building the new town,” in the sense of building any houses or paving any roads; for, 
though I searched carefully myself and made full inquiries, I could find no trace of any 
marbles in the town other than those just mentioned, and those I am now about to 
describe. 

Two native gentlemen are now resident at Amaravati, direct descendants of the 
enterprising Rajah to whom Colonel Mackenzie refers. Their estate has for many years 
been in the hands of Government, being seized for arrears pf revenue, and they live in a 
portion of the old palace buildings close to the temple, in receipt of a small pension from 
the State. These ex-zemindars, to whom I was much indebted for valuable assistance 
while at Amaravati, told me that some marbles from the Tope were kept inside the 
temple enclosure; and used their influence with the very intolerant Brahman priests there 
to such good purpose that the marbles were brought outside for my inspection. The 
stones will probably remain where I left them, and can be at any time removed to 
Bezwada or Madras. I give these here consecutive numbers 87, 88. But if the marbles 
are ever brought to England, and it is desired to identify these two by their numbers, it 
must be borne in mind that, not being at the stupa itself, I did not put the numbers on 
them as I did with the others (though roughly), and they must be identified by descrip¬ 
tion alone. 

No. 87. (3 ft. 10 in. high and 3 ft. 7 in. broad, but broken into two fragments.) 
Portion of one of the smaller and less decorated (dagobas of the Inner Enclosure. 
It may be compared with F., LXXYIII. 1. There are only a few figures on it. 
The base has the rail-ornament with the lotus-disc rail-bars, and pillars with 
lotus-disc ornaments beautifully carved. 

Under the usual five steles is a five-headed cobra seated on a lotus. The 
guardian animals above the base are tigers. The band or frieze along the lower 
portion of the dome consists of the roll-ornament, another band higher up having 
a mixture of rails and animals. 

No. 88. (2 ft. 3 in. by 1 ft. 1 in.) Base of one of the uprights which, according 
to Mr. Fergusson, divided the dagobas of the Inner Enclosure. It is broader than 
those yet found, but is something similar in design. The lowest portion is left 
rough. Above this is a band of lotus flowers and buds. And above this again a 
Buddha, seated under a chaitya-roofed canopy with nimbus round his head, and 
disciples attendant on him. 

From the Siva Temple on the river bank a fine broad street runs to the southern 
end of the town close to the Tope. On the western side of this street, under a tree 
where the village elders assemble for business purposes, and close to a site dedicated to 
Mutidlammci, 1 the village tutelary goddess, is another marble from the Tope. This may 
be called No. 89, though no numbers were painted on it. 

No. 89. One of the Outer Rail coping-stones. The outside has the roll-orna¬ 
ment. The internal face is elaborately sculptured. 

At the back is seen a walled enclosure, inside which is a male figure fully 


1 Every village in Southern India lias its own particular goddess to whom prayers are offered. They are 
considered inferior deities, but specially honoured as protective powers. They have their little shrines and trees 
and images, and are the objects, of adoration by the members of the village community. 
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draped lying at full length, on a cot or slab of stone, apparently dead. In front of 
this are a number of trees and small houses with dome-shaped roofs. Into the 
picture from among the houses ride a party of five horsemen. Close to a house 
on the left, under which is a water-trough, are four people, one of them eagerly 
and earnestly addressing another who seems a young man. In the right fore¬ 
ground are some rocks, and close by these are two figures. One has lifted a cloth 
from the other who has seemingly been hiding under it, and the latter tries to 
run off*. 

Above the design is an inscription. 

It ought not to be difficult to identify this scene, for the elements of which it is 
composed seem very distinctive in character, but at present I am unable to do so. 

Before I leave the subject of the Amaravati marbles it will be desirable to notice, 
not only those now at Amaravati itself, but also those that I happen to know of at other 
places. These are as follows :—at "Madras the tops of two pillars of the Outer Rail 1 2 and 
the casket, which I shall allude to presently; at Masulipatam a splendidly sculptured 
and excellently preserved dagoba, belonging to the Inner Enclosure, and a pillar of 
the Outer Rail; at Bezwada 22 marbles, presently to be described. My last discovery 
at Bezwada, in a deep water-course worn away under a hill side by unusual rains, con¬ 
sisted of two large statues of Buddha or Buddhist saints in the same marble that is used 
for the Amaravati sculptures. These may or may not have come from the Tope which 
is 17 miles away to the west. It is impossible to say. 

Excluding these last as uncertain, we have by • this list, as the state of discovery at 
present, 89 marbles at Amaravati, two at Madras, two at Masulipatam, and 22 at Bezwada. 
Total 115. 

Mr. Fergusson (p. 182), speaking of the demolition of the Tope before Colbnel 
Mackenzie’s time, writes:—“ All that the Raja discovered to reward his search was a 
“ small relic casket which is now in the Madras Museum. It was apparently similar to 
“ those found at Sanchi, but has no inscription and is of no intrinsic value ; ” and in a 
note he quotes a letter of Sir Walter Elliot’s, describing the casket and stating that it 
had been sent to the Madras Museum. There I saw it in 1878. There is a circular stone 
case, with the top missing, and without inscription. Inside this is a small stone dagoba, 
and inside the dagoba is a vessel consisting of two equal hemispheres of thick crystal. 
This is empty. 

Of the Masulipatam dagoba and pillar I am sorry to say I made no memorandum, 
and beyond the fact that they are richly carved and in excellent preservation, I can say 
but little. The dagoba is one of the larger ones, and may be compared with F., LXXVI. 

Now for the marbles at Bezwada. These were separately numbered 9 to 30, being 
part of the collection of sculptures in the Library at that place. 3 If these marbles are 
all sent to Madras, or to England, it will not be difficult to distinguish them in spite of 
the numbers being concurrent, for the marbles found by me at Amaravati. were roughly 
numbered in red paint, while those at Bezwada had their figures carefully painted in 
black by a skilled hand. I think it best to retain here the numbering which will be 
found on the marbles themselves, to avoid confusion, in spite of the apparent want of 
method so caused. When referring to the Steries at Amaravati those will be distinguished 
by the letter A, the Bezwada series by the letter B. 

No. 9n. (2 ft. 10J in. by 2 ft. 2 in.) Portion of a coping-stone having the roll- 
ornament. It apparently belongs to one of the older portions of the Outer Rail. 
The roll is supported by a ffana, and has a half-disc in its fold. 

The back is cracked off. It is noticeable that the height of the actual roll- 
ornament is only 1 ft. 3 in., the more modern being 1 ft. 8 in. (compare F., Plate 
XCII. 5.) 


1 Measuring 2 ft. 6 in. in width. One has an inscription. 

2 Their position at the stupa is unknown. 
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There is an inscription 1 * * above the frieze recording that the marble was pre¬ 
sented by an elder of the church, but the name is wanting. The letters are of 
more antique character than any I have seen on other sculptures, which goes far 
to prove that this roll, of smaller size and with ganas for supporters, is older than 
that more commonly found. 

No. 10b. Capital of a pillar, with a simple lotus-leaf ornament, probably part of 
one of the gateways. Circular. Diam. 1 ft. 8 in. 

No 11b. A fragment (2 ft. 9. in. by 1 ft. 3 in.) similar in design to Nos. 26, 28b. 
Comparing these together it appears that they formed part of a projecting cornice. 
The inscription which this number bears lay underneath the projecting portion, 
and was thus protected from the effects of the weather. The back is not carved. 
The characters of the inscription are of much later date than those of No. 9b. 

No. 12b. (Diam. 2 ft. 4 in.) Lotus-disc of the Outer Rail. The back is smoothed, 
polished, and round, like the Sanchi Rail-bars (smmy No. 27a). The flanges have 
been cut off. 

No. 13b. Another similar lotus-disc (diameter of lotus, 2 ft. 4 in.). The back 
has been smoothed in the same way, but the flanges have not been removed. 

No. 14b. Lower portion of a pillar of the Outer Rail, internal face (height 3 ft. 
3 in., breadth 2ft. 8 in.). 

On a straight band of lotus-flowers and leaves stands a half lotus-disc, having, 
as usual, in the angles between it and the compartment above two half-opened 
lotus-buds. 

Above is a figure-sculpture in' three compartments. On the left is a prince and 
his wife seated on a couch with attendants about them. The prince’s head having 
been broken off it is impossible to say whether the figure is intended to represent 
' Prince Siddhdrtha or not. The central compartment shows the prince and his 
wife apparently receiving a guest whom he welcomes. Each of the principal 
persons is seated and attended by servants. The right compartment is too broken 
and weather-worn to be decipherable. All that can be seen is a figure, prostrate, 
and worshipping some one standing. The upper half is gone. 

The back of "the fragment has been cut or broken off, leaving only a portion 
visible of the mortice-hole which supported the flange of the disc. 

No. 15b. Fragment (2 ft. 7 in. by 3 ft. 1 in.) of the coping stone of the Outer 
Rail, with sculpture on both sides. 

This piece is in wonderful preservation. Every line of scroll-work on the roll 
is as clear and smooth as if it had just left the sculptor’s hands. It has unfortu¬ 
nately been broken transversely, so that only a small portion remains of the 
sculpture on each side. 

External Face .—The band above the main design is of lotuses; that below, 
of lotuses and animals. On the fold of the roll is an entablature representing 
the empty throne of Buddha, with the “ wheel of the law ” above, and two 
guardians with fans. Above this is a pillar supporting three ganas in attitudes 
of prayer and devotion. 

Internal Face .—The sculpture is divided into four compartments. The left-hand 
upper division shows a seated figure* In the right upper division is a man 
bathing. He is seated cross-legged, and pours water over himself from a vessel 
which he holds over his head with both hands. Behind him stands a male atten- 


1 Note on this inscription by Dr. Burnell:— 

“Read ‘ (ma)hd theras{s)a mahddham(m)a kadhikas(f)a (? danam).' 

<< —< of the great thero, of the great preacher of the Law , (? the gift )/ 

“On the omission of the reduplicated letters { s(»)a, m(m)a see 4 Palaeography * (2nd edition), p. 30, also 

Goldschmidt’s Reports. ^ 

“ The only difficult word here is c mahddhammaka dhika ‘ dhammakathika is used m I all m the sense given 
above (see Childers’ Dictionary s. i\), and this is the Prakrit equivalent of it. See Hemacandra (iv. 267), and 
Trivikrama (iii. 2, 4), by which the Sauraseni dialect puts, optionally, ( dha 9 for ‘tha? The example given 
(hadhcdi) justifies this identification.” 
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dant. The left-hand lower compartment has two figures apparently waiting on 
some one seated below. The marble is broken away, and the full design is not 
apparent. At the back of these figures is the rail design of pillars and discs, 
which may represent part of a building behind them, but it is impossible to say 
decidedly. The right compartment is also much broken away, and all that appears 
is a female head, three-quarter-face, with the hair elaborately braided and dressed. 
Behind the head are four symbols, detached, but I am unable to say what they 
are. I have a very poor photograph of this. 

No. 16b. (7 ft. 0 in. by 2 ft. 8 in.) Another portion of the coping stone of the 
Outer Rail. 

The external face shows the roll supported by three male figures, with hair 
braided and ornamented. On the left is the empty throne under a bo-tree with 
attendant worshippers. In the centre are two guardian figures bearing fans on either 
side of the “ wheel of the'law,” while below is Buddha’s throne and feet impres¬ 
sions. The emblem in the right-hand fold is a dagoba, surmounted by the tee, 
with clouds of umbrellas over it (as in “ Tree awl Serpent Worship,” Plates XCI., 
XCIV., XCYII.). 

On the internal face is an elaborate scene representing a castle with a procession 
of elephants issuing from the gate, while inside a feast is being held. The sculp¬ 
ture to the right shows the interior of the Palace with a group of twelve persons 
seated at table (a veritable table) in a balcony, beneath which a band of female 
dancers and musicians perform during the feast. The group of four dancers is 
admirably executed, the attitudes of the figures being very natural and graceful. 
It is noteworthy that the dancers are fully clothed from the waist downwards. 
To the right of the main group at the table is apparently an anteroom with atten¬ 
dants gossiping. The left half of the piece is occupied by the procession. A 
number of elephants are passing out of the gateway, each with a relic-casket or 
casket of offerings resting on its head. Bach has its mahout and the usual 
trappings. The latter seem very similar to those in use in modem days. The 
animal in the foreground, for instance, carries the decorated head-cloth, the 
heavy body-cloth, and the swinging silver bell that warns foot-passengers of his 
approach. 

No. I 7b. (a and h). Two portions of the same pillar (a, 4 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 
11 in.), (b, 3 ft. 4 in. by 1 ft. 11 in.). On one side is a gana supporting a heavy vase 
with lotuses growing from it. In the midst of the flowers are two lions, while 
above is Buddha’s throne with attendants. On the reverse the design is similar 
to the outer face of the pillars of the Outer Rail. It has one half lotus-disc and 
one whole one. 

If this is one of the outer rail pillars, it is noticeable that its internal face is 
different to any of those yet discovered. Although the ruling idea is not unusual, 
I have found no pillar like it either amongst these marbles or those at Sanchi, 
Bharhut, or Buddha-G-aya, of which illustrations are published. 

No. 18b. (.Diameter of lotus, 2 ft. 8 in.) One of the discs of the Outer Rail. 
About one-third of the inner face has been broken off, but what remains consti¬ 
tutes a very beautiful and well-preserved specimen. The flanges are injured, but 
they have not been cut off. 

One side, the outer, has the usual lotus-disc ornament. 

On the internal face is a series of four designs in a circular band, occupying the 
space between the central boss and the external lotus-leaf rim. Above is a group 
of eight figures, men, engaged in carrying a large dish of offerings. All are in 
excited attitudes of devotion. The group occurs in many places in these sculp¬ 
tures, and may be found in three or four of the photographs and copies in Mr. 
Fergusson’s work. Underneath this group to the right is one of a horse with 
saddle and bridle, unmounted, passing along treading on the heads and arms of 
gamts and surrounded by attendants with royal insignia. 

Y 1124. H 
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The lower portion of the band is occupied by a bo-tree with attendant female 
worshippers. 

On the left upper flange of the internal face of this slab is a portion of an 
inscription showing that the stone was the gift of two females, one of whom was 
named Balika. 

No. 19b. (3 ft. 5 in. by 2 ft. 8 in.) Lower portion of one of the pillars of the 
Outer Kail. 

On one side, above a frieze of dolphins and lotuses, stands the usual half-disc. 
Above this is a design in three compartments. The central one has three fully- 
clothed male figures standing over the sacred feet of Buddha. On the left a 
similar figure armed with a bow stands in an attitude of adoration on the back pf 
a dolphin. The right-hand compartment is broken away. 

On the other side of the slab, on a similar half-disc and frieze, stands, in the 
central compartment, Buddha’s throne with the feet-impressions, guarded by 
female attendants and shaded by a bo-tree, only the stem of which remains. The 
compartments on the right and left are much broken away, but each shows a 
portion of a male figure standing on a fish-monster. 

Erom the similarity of the designs on each side it is impossible to say which 
was the inner and which the outer face of this pillar. 

No. 20b. (Height 2 ft. 3 in., breadth 2 ft. 4 in.) Portion of a pillar similar to 
those of the outer rail, but having the mortice-holes cut square, showing either 
that the slab was not intended to support a disc, and therefore must have belonged 
to some other part of the stupa, or that being originally one of the outer rail 
pillars it was subsequently made use of in another way. Only one face remains, 
the other apparently having been cut or split off. On this is one of the lotus- 
circles 1 having a fold of lotus-leaf above’ it. Above is a similar fold underlying 
the lotus-circle 1 above. The shaft between is cut into three compartments, but 
without figures. On the portion of the lower circle 1 that remains is a band of 
flowers and animals, two tigers and a bird being visible. 

No. 21b. (Height 2 ft. 8 in., breadth 2 ft. 8 in.) A small fragment of the 
coping-stone of the Outer Rail. The external face has, in the fold of tho roll, the 
empty throne standing between two worshippers and surmounted by the wheel of 
the law. 

The internal face of the slab shows a prince, issuing from a gate of the Sanchi 
type which stands in front of a castle, accompanied by a procession of elephants, 
and surrounded by all the pomp of royalty. The sculpture is much weather¬ 
worn. 

No. 22b. (Height 3 ft. 8 in., breadth 2 ft. 6 in.). Internal face of the base of a 
pillar of the Outer Rail. 

On the usual half-disc are seen a number of people in adoration of Buddha’s 
throne. Only a portion of this design remains, the upper half being broken 
away. 

Only one side of this pillar was cut for the reception of the flange of the rail- 
disc, but it does not look like an angle pillar. 

The back is broken or has been cut off. 

No. 23b. (Diam. of disc, 2 ft. 9| in.) External face of one of the discs of the 
Outer Rail, the other face having been cut off, as well as the flanges. It has the 
usual lotus-circle. 

No. 24b. (Height 3 ft. 4 in., breadth 2 ft. 4 in.) Central portion of a pillar 
of the Outer Rail, external face. 

This has the complete lotus-circle, surrounded by a band of animals and flo wers. 
Contrary to custom the boss of the circle has been sculptured. Usually the bosses 
are merely roughly indented with a few small circular dots, representing, probably, 


1 Or semi-circles. Portions only remain, and it does not appear whether this belongs to the upper or lower 
portion of the pillar. 
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the petals of the flower; but in this instance the boss bears a small winged lion 
of the Assyrian type. 

The animal groups sculptured on the band surrounding the lotus are as 
follows:— 

(1) a winged lion ; (2) a bull charging; (3) two birds fighting; (4) a winged lion 
with a parrot’s head; (5) ganas sporting with dolphins. (One stands behind a 
dolphin, and laughing, holds the animal’s mouth open by means of a hook fixed in 
its upper jaw, while his companion exerts all his strength to pull something (the 
tongue '() out of its throat. The expression of face of the last gana, irritated and 
apparently half-exhausted, is very well rendered.) (6) An animal, broken; (7) two 
birds; (8) a winged lion with a parrot’s head; (9) a winged lion. 

The back of this slab has been cut off, but the mortice-hole is visible. 

No. 25b. (Height 1 ft. 10 in., breadth 1 ft. 1| in.) A. small fragment with a 
gana, probably the base of a small pillar of one of the gateways. 

No. 26b. (Length 2 ft. 1 in., breadth 1 ft. 3 in.) A portion of the same 

cornice as Nos. 11 and 28 (b) having a lotus-circle. On the side, in the same 

position as the insci’iption on No. 11, are the concluding letters of an inscription. 

No. 27b. (2 ft. 11 in. high by 2 ft. 3 in. broad.) Portion of roll-ornament 
frieze, similar in style and width of the design to F., LYI. 2. Like that, it is a 
flat slab, thin, and cut off short above the upper band. This coincidence leads to 
a doubt as to whether both are, as Mr. Fergusson supposes, parts of the coping 
of the rail. Their appearance would lead to the supposition that they formed 
part of a frieze on the face of some wall, not the upper member of a rail. 

No. 28b. (Length 3 ft. 3 in., breadth 1 ft. 3 in.) A fragment of the same 

portion of the stupa as Nos. 11 and 26. It is a small piece of a cornice. It bears 

a lotus scroll, and at the end a vase with lotuses. It is this vase which proves 
that the fragment lay horizontally. Otherwise it might be taken for a fragment 
of a small pillar. 

No. 29b. (1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 2 in.) Portion of a small octagonal pillar. The 
shaft is decorated on three of its faces with a flower-and-bead ornament. Above 
the octagonal shaft, the pillar is square, and on three of the sides are lotus half¬ 
discs. The back is broken off. 

No. 30b. Fragment (about one-third) of one of the discs of the Outer Rail 
having the flange attached. On the flange was an inscription, but it is all gone 
with the exception of the tops of three letters. 

The inside face represents the legend of King Sivi (see F., pp. 194, 224, 225). 
The king is seated in the centre holding the bird, which rests quietly on his left 
thigh. With his right hand he rejects the application of the two huntsmen who 
pray him for the delivery of their property. By the side of the king, on one of 
those high, basket-like, armless and backless seats common in these sculptures sits 
his minister. Behind are three female servants and three soldiers. Behind these 
again is a curious subject. A sort of screen is seen, or it may be a long, large 
basket. Above this appear four truncated heads of common people (hair cut 
short and not braided or dressed), perhaps belonging to decapitated prisoners. 
From the position of one it seems almost certain that the heads are without 
bodies; the others might possibly be standing behind a screen. Behind these 
again is a fringe of spear heads (a guard of soldiers, unseen because of the height 
of the basket ?). 

The huntsmen carry long wicker shields (used to the present day, stuck full of 
leaves- and boughs to enable them to approach the birds). They have water- 
gourds slung over their shoulders. One carries a landing-net or snare, not unlike 
a modern butterfly-net. 

Below is the scene where the monarch suffers a large piece of flesh to be cut oft' 
his left arm. The officer performs the operation with a broad-bladed knife. The 
back of this slab has been broken off. 
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§ G. CONCLUSION. 


I HAVE now described as closely as lies in my power those marbles belonging to the 
Amardvati Tope of whose existence I am aware. .Future excavations will result m the 
complete laying bare of all the remains of the monument, and it is much to be hoped 
that those excavations will be so carefully and scientifically conducted that nothing may 
be omitted which will hereafter give lise to vain regrets for the loss of opportunities tor 
ever passed away. In such a case as this, the unearthing and removal of the disordered 
remains of the most beautiful Buddhist monument in ail India, the difficulty lies m the 
fact that one faulty measurement or the wrong localization of a single stone may give 
rise to errors or difficulties that can never be remedied. Too great care and caution 
cannot be taken. Keenly sensible of my own omissions during that rather hurried week s 
work, I always hoped to return to the Tope, aided by Government with the services of 
a skilled surveyor and. draughtsman, as well as a good photographer, so as to be able 
carefully to remedy all the "defects of my own work, and then, with sufficient time at, 
command, to proceed so cautiously with the excavation of the remainder that no difficulty 
mio-ht ever thereafter be felt in at once determining the size, shape, and position of any 
sino-le stone now at the Tope, whether the marbles were removed to Madras or London or 
left where they lay. And now that I am led to believe that others are engaged or will 
soon be engaged, in carrying out these excavations it is the more essential that I should 
point out prominently the defects of my own work, and give a list of the marbles whic 1 
seem to me to require more careful examination and record than I was able to give them, 
These defects I had myself hoped to remedy. Perhaps those to whose lot it will tall to 

carry out the work will remedy them for me. 

The centre of the circular hollow should be entirely excavated so as to leave bare 
the bottom and sides of the tank dug by the Rajah, which may possibly be found rich m 
marbles. Roughly speaking, this will consist of a square about the centre 33 tt. across, 
the rocky bottom of which will be found 24-}- ft. below the level of the platform, and a 
larger square outside this 102}- ft. across, and 13£ ft. below the platform level. All that 
is done must be done with Colonel Mackenzie’s plan and section m hand. (h . AliV 11.) 

Amongst the notes and explanations left by Colonel Mackenzie, and published m the 
Asiatic Journal, vol. XV., 1823, p. 464, is one (p. 469) stating that a great many marbles 
were used to form a flight of steps to the “ square tank of bhevagimga. Now Colonel 
Mackenzie’s second, enlarged and as yet unpublished, plan, shows the “ ohcvaguinga 
Tank ” as lying on tlie oast of the village. This was not brought to nay knowledge 
while at Amaravati, and I was ignorant of its existence. It must be thoroughly examined, 

and the marbles, if possible, recovered. ... , * 

It will be noticed that here and there my notes are deficient m the measurements ot 

some of the marbles. This should he remedied. 0 , ■ . 

Outside the platform the earth must be excavated to a depth ot at least A it. m 
order to uncover the zoophorus frieze which Mr. Fergusson considers to have formed the 
base of the outside rail below platform level. ... , 

Especially at that lowest level, and more particularly at the four principal cardinal 
points where it is believed the entrance gates were, search should be made tor coins, 
beads, and ornaments; for at the lowest level, i.e., on the ground as it was in the earlier 
days of the building, the earlier coins may be expected to be found; and. grea caie 
should be taken to record the place where each coin was found, For it will greatly assist 
the present investigation into the coinage and chronology of the Andhrabhntya dynasty 


1 Se.veral coins of this dynasty having already been found here, it is reasonable to suppose that search will 
result in the discovery of others. 
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if it should be discovered that a certain class of coins is found at the lowest level, a certain 
other at a higher level after earth had begun to accumulate round the marble wall, and 
so on. 

The inscription on' the pillar (No. 17a.) in, as far as I can remember, about 12th or 
13th century Telugu characters must be translated. A fac-simile taken off the stone 
itself lies at the Madras Museum. 

The figure sculptures must be more carefully examined with reference to the intro¬ 
duction of Ndga people. I omitted to do this, and my notes consequently lose very 
considerably in value. 

Of individual stones I was anxious to examine more carefully Nos. 39, 40, and 
42 (a.) ; to lift No. 25 (a.), and examine the marble No. 35 that lies underneath it; and 
to note the width of No. 37 (a.), and the distance between it and No. 28, so as to ascertain 
the size of the disc between them. 

The inscriptions should be copied by estampages or rubbings according to the 
depth of the letters, several copies being taken at a time. They should be sent to the 
Madras Museum ; to General Cunningham ; and to Mr. James Burgess (Archaeological 
Surveyor and 'Reporter to Government, Western India). Mr. Burgess has special 
facilities for translating inscriptions of all kinds in the Peninsular, and from being 
in constant communication with the best epigraphists of the day it is of paramount 
importance that he should be supplied with copies as soon as they are taken. Anything 
like colouring the letters on the stone itself to assist photography should be scrupulously 
avoided, as such a course may lead to error very difficult to remedy. 

Finally, steps should be taken to recover more of the mai’bles used for the revetment 
of the well’ near the Tope ; and it would be very desirable to open up negotiations with 
the Brahmans of the Siva temple near the river for the recovery, if possible, of the 
marbles used in the walls of that building, replacing them with brick and plaster. Many 
of them are of large size, and possibly will be found to be covered with sculpture. 


Before closing this paper there are a few points to which I am anxious to call 
attention connected with the neighbourhood of Amaravati. 

In Colonel Mackenzie’s plan of the town and river he mentions a certain “ Lingam 
BocJc ” near the Siva Temple. On the rocks near the temple in the river bed there 
are many inscriptions and carvings, but the characters are modem, and the carvings, with 
one exception, unimportant. The inscriptions simply commemorate the visits of pilgrims 
to the Siva Temple, and I found none seemingly older than the 12th or 13th century. 
The principal one relates that in SS. 1245 (A.D. 1313) one Mallayya made a flight of 
steps, or ghaut, from the water’s edge to the temple. I found none of greater importance 
than this. Of carvings there are several, well executed in the solid rock, mostly lingams 
and Gancsas, appropriate to the worship of the temple. 

While at Amaravati I examined the places marked “ Nackadevenlina ” and “ Oootch- 
tippa ” in Colonel Mackenzie’s plan. 

Both of these should be excavated. The first (“ IiFalS$^ddvarardinne,’ ’ or Jackal- 
god’s mound ”) looks as if it had possibly been a small Tope dug up and destroyed. 
The centre is hollow, and it is surrounded by a circular mound higher than the ground 
level. The second (“ Kurchi-tippa,” or chair mound”) is more , doubtful, but it deserves 
careful examination. Near this last are several of the ancient sepulchral stone-circles so 
common all along the banks of the Krishna. 

About half a mile west of the fort of Dharani-kbta is a rock in a field by the road 
side, having an important inscription which must be carefully examined. It is Colonel 
Mackenzie’s “ Shasanum Rock.” The characters apparently belong to about the 11th 
century, judging from the copy I took of the first line. I had no time to pay to this 
inscription the attention it deserves. It is of considerable length, and commences (I think) 
“ Svasti, Sarvva lolcdsraya 8ri Vish n ucardd'liana” 
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APPENDIX I 


Numbers 6 and 7 of! Colonel Mackenzie’s MS. drawings connected witli the Amara- 
vati Tope are copies of two inscribed stones. The larger one is called “ Reduction from 
“ an ancient Inscription on Stone found in Depaldinne at Amrawatby. The lower part 
“ of the stone broken off.” It is an inscription in 20 lines in a character apparently of 
about the 8th or 9th century a.d. The smaller (which is entered upside down) is called 
“ Facsimile of an Inscription which was placed on the east side of. the south gateway 
“ of Depoldinna,” and is dated August 1816. It is clear therefore that the former is the 
“Inscription” noted in Colonel Mackenzie’s large plan (F., XLYIt.) as having stood 
exactly at the north point of the circle. 

With regard to the smaller of the two stones, Mr. Fergusson writes (p. 161, Ap¬ 
pendix E., ix.):—“This is the most valuable of all the Araaravati inscriptions; but 
“ unfortunately the slab has not come to England, and there is only a copy made by a 
“ draughtsman to refer to. The title of Maharaja is distinct in the last line but one, 
“ and the name following it appears to be Yadnya, who was one of the last of the Andhra 
“ kings.” With due respect to General Cunningham (who has transliterated the inscrip¬ 
tion), I humbly submit that the copy is so exceedingly defective that his rendering of the 
doubtful “ Yadnya Siri ” is, at the best, open to very reasonable question. But, however 
this may be, the stone has at present not been found, and it is useless to waste time in 
discussion. Possibly it might be found of invaluable aid to the chronology of the Tope, 
and it is earnestly to be desired that all possible search be made for it. Colonel 
Mackenzie distinctly states in the extract quoted above (p. 13) that the stone was sent 
to Calcutta, and I am not aware of any Amaravati marbles having been despatched from 
Bengal elsewhere. In Calcutta, therefore, this stone probably lies, and search may be 
rewarded by discovery. 

It is with great pleasure that I announce the discovery of the larger inscription, an 
exact facsimile of which from, the stone itself, forms Plate IV. attached to this Paper. 
This inscribed marble had disappeared since 1816. But, when examining the slabs which 
had lately been transferred from South Kensington to the British Museum and were lying 
in the temporary sheds on either side of the porch of the latter building, my eye happened 
to fall on a stone leaning against the wall and almost concealed by one of the sculptured 
marbles. I recognised at a glance the first few letters of the inscription as given by 
Prinsep in 1837, and further examination proved that at last this long-lost marble had 
been discovered. I was informed that it had found its vvay. net from the collection in 
South Kensington, but from the India Office Stores. 

Colonel Mackenzie included it amongst some marbles entrusted tp Major Cotgrave and 
sent down to Masulipatam {see page 13), but since then it had never been seen. 

The inscription is of very great value pala^ographically, for the following reason :— 
In 1837, Mr. H. T. Prinsep, having received from Captain Cunningham a lithographed copy 
of the copy made by Colonel . Mackenzie’s clerk, published (in Vol. VI. of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal) a paper with facsimile, transliteration, and translation 
(p. 218), and it is from this inscription that lie tabulated his “ Kistnah Alphabet.” 

Now this so-called “ Kistnah alphabet ” has been accepted, oh the strength of Prinsep’s 
table, as a veritable and distinctively characteristic form of writing; and, so late as 1878, 
has been reproduced in Faulmann’s “ Das Buch der Schrift ” ( Vienna); but it will be seen 
at a glance that the peculiar square shape of the letters as given by Colonel Mackenzie’s 
clerk is an exaggeration of the original, while Prinsep’s table is an exaggeration of the 
clerk’s; and that, so far from being a remarkable variety of the usual character, it is 
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exactly of the type to be seen on the copper-plates of the period in other parts of India, 
only partaking of the upright form characteristic of the eastern as compared with the 
western inscriptions of the Peninsula. 

The inscription in question may be very reasonably taken as the basis for an alphabet 
of the Lower (not the Upper) Krishna ; but the alphabet can now be made out directly 
from the inscription itself, at last rendered available, and no longer from the clerk’s 
Copy. , : . ; !. \ 

Dr. Burnell’s/ 4 Elements of South Indian Palaeography,” which contains four Eastern 
Chalukyan alphabets and four Vehgi and Easter® Chalukyan inscriptions in facsimile, 
dated in the 4th, 7th, 10th, Ilth, and 12th centuries, may be with great advantage con¬ 
sulted in reference to this question. 

As readers will be interested to know what Prinsep wrote about this inscription, and 
as copies of the Journal in which his Paper appeared are not always available, I here 
reproduce a few extracts from his article :— *« 

“ In the Library of the Asiatic Society are ten manuscript ’volumes of drawings of sculp¬ 
ture, images, architecture, and inscriptions, forming part of the celebrated collection of the late 

Colonel Mackenzie .As a specimen of the contents of these curious volumes, Captain 

Cunningham has kindly favoured me with the two lithographs numbered as Plates X. and XI. He 
has selected the two longest inscriptions from the volume No. 18, entitled ‘Antiquities at Amardvati’ 
a town in the Berar province, situated on the Kistna River to the west of Nagpur” 1 

The inscription on Plate X. is the same given by Mr. Fergusson (p. 261, Appendix 
E., ix.) and referred to above. The other is the inscription now under discussion. Of 
this Prinsep writes :— 

“ The stone is noted down as 5 feet long by 17 inches in width. It is in very good preservation, 
as far as it goes, but the loss of the left half of its summit, and the fracture at the lowermost line, 
render it doubtful how much of the text may have preceded or followed that which remains.” 2 

Then follows a discussion on the character and the means adopted for translitera¬ 
ting it. 

“ For the translation we are indebted to the Rev. Mr. Yates, whose critical knowledge of the 
Sanskrit enables him to give it the correct grammatical construction, which might evade an oral 
interpreter depending upon a vernacular explanation by the pandits.” 

Prinsep then gives the transcript, line by line, with comments on the engraver’s 
inaccuracies, and continues 

“ The purport of the inscription refers, in all probability, to the foundation and endowment of 
some Buddhistic institution by the monarch of the day. His name cannot be extracted from the 
passages extant. It is evident, therefore, that history will gain nothing by the document; nor can 
any of the loose chronicles of the Hindu dynasties of Telinga or the Carnatic be expected to throw 
much light upon the period when Armravati was subject to their hated opponents, the followers of 
the Buddhist creed.” 

It is, I think, unnecessary to reproduce Mr. Yates’s “ modified transcript,” or his * 
translation; for, believing that the inscription was complete as regards the length of the 
lines, he tried to make sense of the fragment by altering it at random, boing guided merely 
by what he thought might have been dictated by a Pandit to an ignorant engraver who 
carved the letters more or less phonetically. Dr. Eggeling shows that we have only a 
portion of each line, and probably the smaller portion. 

Professor Eggeling has been so kind as to furnish me with a transcription and trans¬ 
lation of the fragment from a tracing of the lithograph published by Prinsep, which I 
made and sent to him; and these I now insert at length. 


1 This is a mistake. 

2 Both Mr. Yates and Mr. Prinsep thought that the inscription was complete as regarded the length of the 

lines. 






Transliteration and Translation by Dr. Eggeling (Professor of Sanskrit in the 

University of Edinburgh). 

1.ye naDyasiiHirttb.ika(?)-devatasii . . . 

2. , . . . rona va matrikadharena va silavata . . . 

3. , . m 2 paripalaniyam chivara-pindapata-sayanasa ... 

4. karttavyam sdtravinayabhidliarmma 3 -patkakair 4 blibhikshu (bhih ?) . . 

5. rajikam apattim apannena na vastavyam samghavasesha . . 

6. nyatha pratiehchhade 5 sati ^na 6 vastavyam samgho yada .... 

7. tekam 7 datavyam silasampannebbyo sramanerebhyah 8 pita (?) , . . 

8. tavyain 9 dbarmmakathikaya 10 triguno labhah bauddka-tarika . . . 

9. sya avastkanan na ddtavyam saddkarmmalekkakaya dviguno l(abkah) . . 

10. gliatastuparajaya * 1 11 masarn pratimasam p4 13 . . „ 

11. nnlepanaih vaisakba-purp.namasyam viseslia .... 

12. prati utsukena 13 parivarena bkavitavyam iti ma(?) . . . 

13. matradikasya va mama pimyaraser bkbkago bha . . 

14. trigkataka—pitrigkataka—artihadghataka—devadvi(ja ?) . . . 

15. mahapapakarinam gafcim 14 ye na paripalayanti 13 bhu 10 . . . 

16. jna saingha-samnilanain kritva mahagli03 , o( 5 )gnih pra . . 

17. ro tavat tiskthatu 17 buddkasy a sasanarn lokasasanam abki 18 . . 

18. lamba 1D -sakko 20 sasanavrikskas ckiranu stkatu 21 || stkatu cki . . . 

19. samagro sarvvo cka loko sukki bkavatu || yavacl . . . 

20. —d vickitarainga 23 -prackalita makarakskobkitambus sa . . 


1. , . (By whom) towards other deities of (Brahmanical) ascetics (?) . . 

2. . . or by one who holds the transcendental doctrine (mdtrikd = ahhidharma), or by one of 

good character . . . 

3. should be kept up the mendicant’s garment and almsgiving and sleeping . . 

4. should be done by those who study the Sutra, Vinaya, and Abhidharma (the three divisions 

of the Buddhist canon), (by ?) mendicant friars . . . 

5. —?— by (or with ?) one who has fallen into misfortune should not be dwelt. A. transgression 

that can be remitted by the assembly . . . 

6. if there is otherwise shelter, one should not dwell. When the assembly . . 


Notes by K. S. on Dr. Eggeling’s Transcription. 

1 Prinsep, in his table, makes this character a short initial «, but where it occurs in line 19 he renders it su. 
And to the character which really represents a in line 9 he gives the value su, (See his Table of Alphabets and 
the characters respectively for a, su, sii, in lines 1, 4, 9, 14, 17, 19 of this inscription.) 

2 This form of linal m with virdma is common in this inscription. (Sec lines 6,18, 20.) 

3 The doubling of a letter preceded by r is very common in inscriptions of this period. 

4 tha. The letter is injured, but the reading is almost certainly correct. 

5 The form clichh is noticeable. 

6 The clerk’s copy omits the characteristic side stroke of the na, 

7 Dr. Eggeling doubtfully reads this tc. 

8 -mane—. The form of ne is unusual. 

9 -vi/am. The anusiv&ra is omitted in the clerk’s copy. 

10 did erroneously engraved for dim, 

11 The clerk’s copy reads ghat a saparajdya through a careless omission. 

12 pu. This form is repeated in line 11, purnna, but the shape is peculiar. 

13 Prinsep read the letters utsu as tatra ; and follows this in his Alphabet. 

14 The anuswdra is rather awkwardly placed for want of space over the ti. 

15 ~{a—. This form is apparently unique. The Sanskrit has no such letter, the use of which is confined to tlio 
Dravidian languages. Prinsep rendered it dha, both here and in line 16, where it occurs again. 

10 This letter is very badly given in the clerk’s copy. Prinsep leaves it alone. 

1 7 The shtha has been carelessly omitted by the engraver, and subsequently entered below very clumsily. 

18 The form taken for a may possibly be d. But it is much injured. The lower curve seems a little different 
from the a in line 14. 

19 (See note 2.) 

20 The interpolated compound rendered shtha by Dr. Eggeling (see note 17) is immediately over the syllable id. 

21 The clerk joins by mistake the top of the t and the first stroke of the double line dividing the verses. 

32 Another error of the copyist gives this letter the form of sa, 
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7. —?—it is to be given, to respectable novices ... 

8. —?—for one who promulgates the Law there is a threefold benefit—redeeming (?) the Bud¬ 

dhist ... 

t). shelter is not to be given; for the copier of the good Law there is a twofold benefit . . 

10. ? to the royal (ghat-—?) tope,—month—month by month ... 

11. with unguents on the full moon of the month Vaisakh, special (or speciality) . . . 

12. '{ —'(by) a zealous retinue—there is to be,” thus ... 

13. (may there bo) a share of the heap of merit for me, and before me, for my (father and) 

mother 1 2 . . 

14. (mo)thef-killing—father-killing—Arhat-killing— Gcffls-twice-(born) 8 — . . . 

15. of those who commit great sins, who do not mind their future state (?) 

10. A most terrible fire having caused the closing 3 of the Assembly . . . 

17. —?—? So long may stand Buddha’s law as the Law of the world !— 

18. the hanging-houghed tree of the Law, may long stand! May long stand . . 

19. may the whole and entire world be happy! As long as*,, . . 

20. (As long as the ocean ?) has its waters agitated by sea-monsters roused by the tossing of the 

waves! 


Dr. Eggeling writes:— 

“ You will see from the enclosed transliteration and partial rendering that the document supplies no 
historical data, and that it is indeed impossible to get from it any connected sense of the Buddhist 
rules of conduct or the conditions under which certain benefits are apparently held out to devout 
Buddhists by the grantor; since only the first (and perhaps smaller) portion of each line has been 
preserved.” 

Professor Eggeling thinks that the inscription belongs to the sixth century at latest, 
and compares the character with, that of the Chera inscriptions, “ for instance, that of the 
« Mei-cara plates (A.D. 467), though it is true that writing did not greatly change during 
“ the fifth to eighth centuries.” The question is one of considerable interest; for, since 
we know that the Brahmanical Chalukyas conquered the Veiigi kingdom early in the 
seventh century (A.D. 605 ?), if this inscription is of later date than that of their conquest 
it will be sufficient proof that Buddhism was not finally stamped out by them, and that 
they were tolerant of religious systems differing from their own. I have expressed my 
opinion above that the inscription belongs to about the eighth century, and I am content 
to leave the decision in the hands of those more skilled than myself in bouth-Indian 
Palaeography. 

1 I)r. Eggeling remarks that it is a common thing to find in Buddhist grants that some blessing is invoked to 
the grantor’s parents and relatives; and he mentions several instances from the Kuda inscriptions supplied to him 
by Mr. James Burgess in his forthcoming Part (the tenth) of the Archaeological Survey of Western India, whore 
formulae very similar to the one above are used. 

2 Brahmans ? 

3 sanmi —for sammi —. 









APPENDIX II. 


After this paper was in type I sent a set of proofs to Sir Walter Elliot, whose excava¬ 
tions at the Amaravati Tope have been so often ‘ referred to by Mr. Fergusson and other 
writers, and he has done me the kindness to put on paper some notes of his labours m 
the form of a letter. This I do not propose to print in extenso, as it was not written for 
publication ; but, with his permission, I proceed to give all that it contains of value or 
interest. He writes as follows:— 

« My excavations were made in 1845. I was very hard worked, being on a special commission 
’ to investigate abuses, and my'mission only lasted a few months.” 


The date (1840) given above (p. 20) as that of these excavations is, then, erroneous. 
It was taken from Mr. Fergusson’s work, and from the statements of Dr. Balfour 
and Mr. Taylor (pp. 20, 21). 

« I on iy knew of the existence of DipMdinne from Colonel Mackenzie’s Paper in the “ Asiatic 
Researches.” When I visited the spot I simply saw a rounded mound or hillock, with a hollow or 
depression at the summit, but without a vestige or indication of an architectural structure, or even a 
fragment of wrought stone, to show that a building had once stood ther e, every fragment of former 
excavations having been cai'vied away and burnt i/nto lime. 

The italics are mine. This statement is very important, and serves both to throw 
Ixo-ht on the past, and to act as a warning for the future. We learn from it that the 
marbles seen by Colonel Mackenzie had vanished from Amaravati. I believe there is 
no record of any more than 11 having ever been sent by him from Amaravati, though 
it is possible that the “ 33 large slabs ” seen by Dr. Benza in the market-place 
of Robertson Pettah,' the newly created suburb of Masulipatam (p. 20), may have 
formed part of them. Colonel Mackenzie records the positions of 132 slabs. As 
Sir Walter Elliot found the ground blank, and obtained his slabs by excavating a part 
of the mound to the south-east, which was untouched by Mackenzie, it must, I think, be 
concluded that these 132 slabs had been removed. We know of 11 having been sent by 
Colonel Mackenzie to Masulipatam, seven of which went to Calcutta, and the other four 
probably to England. One. of • these last, the larger inscription stone, which forms the 
subject of Appendix I., was found in the India Office stores, and it is reasonable to 
conclude that the other three-kept it company. 1.his leaves 121 to be accounted for. 
Dr. Benza gives us the possible clue to-33. Now, since Sir Walter Elliot saw only four 
or five of these at Masiilipatam in 1851, we must conclude that the remainder either 
found their way to Madrasi or disappeared into the possession of natives who knew not 
their value, (rranteckthat these 33 were all of Mackenzie’s excavation, and that the 18 
of Mackenzie’s now in England (p. 30)'were all different to these (which does not at all 
necessarily follow) we have 51 marbles accounted for out of the 121 we are searching 
after. Balance, 70, I believe that there is in no writing yet made public any reference 
to these marbles, or any trace of their having been removed from Amaravati, and it must 
therefore be assumed that they have disappeared. Sir W alter Elliot, uo doubt, has solid 
foundation for his statement that every fragment that remained had been^ carried away 
and burnt into lime. This was the information he received at Amaravati, and the 
exasperating conclusion to which we are inevitably drawn is that these 70 sculptures 
remained on the spot and were ruthlessly destroyed by the villagers between the years 

1817 and 1845. , 

This will almost certainly bo the fate of all marbles left at Aixiaiavati witliont 

competent guard. 
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Sir Walter Elliot goes on 

« I began to dig quite haphazard, I think about the S.W. (?) side of the mound, and the first 
object that rewarded my search was one of the lions lying prostrate that had surmounted the side of 
the entrance. I then uncovered some of the stones of the Rail standing upright but not continuously, 
and penetrated into an apparent restoration of a part of the entrance, as if for the construction of a 
small temple out of the ruins of the main building. I made a rough sketch cf this on the spot .... 
X .Jso tried on returning to Madras to make a restored elevation of the dhupa, from the measurements, 
but the result brought out a broad depressed instead of a narrow compressed cone, as represented in 
the sculptures . ° . This sketch .... was saved out of the wreck of my papers in a half- 

rotted state. Iliad not the slightest idea at first what was the character of the structure, which 
dawped on me slowly as the excavations proceeded, and I saw that the pieces found corresponded with 
the form repeated so frequently on the sculptured representations of a dehgope.' 

Sir Walter gives me two slight representations of his “broad depressed” cone and 
« narrow compressed ” one. By the former he means a tumulus of shape similar to that 
at Sanchi; by the latter, a dagoba such as those seen “fh the sculptures, with a diameter 
at the base small as compared with the height of the dome. 

“I believe that all the pieces now in the Museum, with the exception perhaps of the piece that had 
found its way to the Museum previously, were the fruits of my search. Those to which you refer as 
noticed by Bcnza have a different history. There were a few stoneS, the remains, I believe, of 
Mackenzie's examination (?) which were brought down after Sir Fredk. Adam’s visit to Bunder for the 
embellishment of Robertson Pettah. I inquired for these during my stay of several weeks at Bunder 
in 1851 (in 1845 I never crossed the Kistna, continuing the whole time in Guntoor) and found no 
trace of them. But I learnt that Mr. Alexander, the Master Attendant, who had a taste for picking up 
curiosities, had appropriated them, and they were in his compound, where I saw them. I think four or 
five in number. He said he had removed them with Mr. Porter’s permission to save the best of them 
from the injuries they were receiving in the Bazaar, and the others .... had disappeared. 

^ On my arrival at Madras, in Council in 1854,1 caused a claim to be made for the pieces in 
Mr Alexander’s garden through Mr. Goldingham, who succeeded me as Commissioner; but I had come 
down in bad health, suffering from fever, and was obliged to go home for six months. I therefore do 
not know th6 result of my motion, but I suppose Goldingham got them and sent them down.” 

I have found eighteen of Colonel Mackenzie’s marbles amongst those in England, and 
Sir Walter Elliot would seem to be mistaken in his conclusion that the only marbles in 
England are those excavated by him. The only marbles to be seen at Masulipatam in 
1851 were those in Mr. Alexander’s compound, four or five in number, though in 1837 
there.were 33 in the market-place. We have no record of such a fact, but it is possible 
that the remainder had been sent to Madras previous to 1851. If not, then the eighteen 
in England must be different ones altogether, and it would be interesting to learn how 
they got there. The passage in italics (my own) is again noteworthy. 1 

With regard to tho four or five stones appropriated by Mr. Alexander, I may 
mention that when I left Bunder last, in April 1879, they were still in his compound. Two 
fragments were lying under a tree with some small traces of sculpture visible but almost 
entirely destroyed. Two others, in very fine preservation, stood erect ornamenting the 
drive up to the house door. I have alluded to these above (p. 30). The two lying down 
were small fragments and do not appear to have been of importance. The history of 
Mr. Alexander’s connection with the marbles is interesting. He appears to have resolutely 
maintained that they were his own property, and he so persistently refused to hand them 
over that Government finally passed an order, denying his right but presenting them to 
him as an act of grace. There they remained till, in 1877 or 1878, Government purchased 
them from Mr. Alexander’s executors.- They were ordered to be removed to Madras, but 
this had not been done previous to my leaving the district. 


1 In a subsequent letter Sir Walter Elliot tells me that he was, in 1851, so hard-worked that ho did not 
visit the market-place, and cannot tell whether there were any marbles there or not. Possibly there were. If 
so, the marbles afterwards sent down to Madras were probably the same. Sir Walter says that he was instru¬ 
mental in having them sent. They were probably sent by Mr. Goldingham in 1855 or 1856, as stated on 

pp. 20, 21. 
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Sir W alter Elliot states:— 

“ There was a miniature representation of a dehgope ir^sandsfeone, which had formed the summit 
of one of the single pillars, one of which stood on each side of the entrance within the paridxtkshina. 
This lay for some time in the entrance of my house at Madras. I. told the curator of the Central 
Museum to send for it when I left that residence . . . but whether it was so taken I do not 
remember. 

(I have not observed this at the Madras Museum, and it would be interesting to know 
if it is there or not.) 

“ I also made application for the vase Or casket found by Vasa Reddi when he ruined the tope to 
make a tank, which I had discovered when at Guntoor had been sequestrated with the rest of the 
Zemindar's property and was lodged in the Guntoor Court. This I got through the interposition of 
the Sudr, and placed it in the Central Museum.’' 

As I have stated, this casket is now in the Madras Museum. 

■,v * 

In a subsequent letter Sir Walter Elliot tells me that he always believed and main¬ 
tained. that the marble rail “ surrounded a sthupcb of vast size which arose immediately within it, 
“ having only an open corridor or pathway round it: the rail richly sculptured inside and out and the 
“ opposite wail of the sthupa also enriched with carving.” 
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